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We beg to state that we decline to return or to enter 
into correspondence as to rejected communications ; 
and to this rule we can make no exception. Manu- 
scripts not acknowledged within four weeks are 
rejected. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 

All the rumours that official ‘‘ conversations ’’ on 
Home Rule have started are entirely wrong. _ State- 
ments upon authority have at intervals appeared in the 
Press that negotiations have been opened. On Thurs- 
day it was asserted in one of the daily papers that the 
Prime Minister ‘‘ had placed himself in communication 
with Lord Lansdowne and Mr. Bonar Law on the sub- 
ject of the Home Rule Bill”’. It has even been pub- 
lished that Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law have met. 
These are rumours. How they have come to be accepted 
for absolute truth we cannot say. The position is by no 
means so happily advanced as would be gathered from 
the Press this week. No one qualified to speak with 
absolute authority for either party is yet engaged in 
that ‘‘ free and informal exchange of views ’’ which 
Mr. Asquith has seemed to invite. 


‘* If people believed all they read ’’, said Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain at Manchester, ‘‘ they would think I had 
dined with half the Cabinet ’’. Mr. Chamberlain was 
alluding to these many tales of dinners and conversa- 
tions between the front benches. He insisted that con- 
versations with the Unionist Party could only be con-: 
ducted through the Unionist leaders (Mr. Bonar Law 
and Lord Lansdowne). ‘‘I myself ’’, he frankly told 
his audience, ‘‘ am carrying on no personal negotia- 
tions’. Mr. Chamberlain was wise to take this oppor- 
tunity of arresting political gossip. 


Clearly this is the moment for a frank exchange of 
views between Mr. Bonar Law, Lord Lansdowne, and 
Mr. Asquith. The Christmas holiday, suspending 
platform activity and the general rush and run of 
public politics, is the best possible season for a private 
correspondence. A ‘“‘ preliminary survey of the 


ground ’’ could not be made at a better time. That 
delay becomes ever more dangerous is a text which 
responsible people on both sides agree to make the 
burden of their oration to the other side. Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain upon this theme echoed the speech of Mr. 
Bonar Law a week before. The ‘‘ Manchester Guardian ”’ 
this week catches the warning and returns it. 


In the shadow of Home Rule Mr. Austen Chamber- 
lain confessed that he found it difficult to turn his 
mind from Ireland. Nevertheless, in Manchester’s 
Free Trade Hall, Mr. Chamberlain did on Monday last 
challenge his audience upon Tariff Reform in well-knit 
argument and phrases hard with conviction. Very 
pertinent was his reference to Mr. Lloyd George’s one 
admittedly successful piece of legislation—the Patents 
Act. Here was protection outright—a falling away 
indeed from the true doctrine of Manchester. 


Sir E. Grey at Alnwick was hard and correct. He 
seems to require clear evidence of a yielding disposi- 
tion in the Unionist Party before he will help things 
forward to any sort of conference. He again pressed 
his formula of Home Rule within Home Rule as the 
true solution. Let the Opposition accept the federal 
idea and all would be smooth—‘' there would be no 
difficulty in a formal conference taking place without 
delay’’. Sir E. Grey insists that the Government has 
reached the limit of graciousness in the invitations to 
conference already offered. The door is open, he 
seemed to say, and will remain open; but it will not, 
with his goodwill, be opened an inch further till the 
Opposition show they are ready to make things as easy 
as possible for the Government. This is party politics, 
pure and simple. 


The real offence of Opposition speakers in their 
dealings with the Government is their repeated insis- 
tence upon a dissolution. The Government, Sir E. 
Grey complained, have opened the door. Whereupon 
the Opposition has walked up and down, and has 
shouted ‘‘ Dissolution’’ through the window. This 
repeated call for a dissolution, more than anything 
else, disturbs the Government. It seems to induce, 
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even in Sir E. Grey, a dereliction from strict justice to 
his opponents. Dissolution as the first and best way 
out is the Unionist call; but this has not prevented 
Unionists from welcoming the idea of a conference as 
second-best, or from offering to help the Government 
out of their present desperate position by meeting 
them in a settlement by consent. 


The Government party had scarcely ended bragging 
about their splendid success in Wick when they got a 
good hard rap in Lanark. As we have said, we do 
not hope to make much impression on Ultima Thule 
and the Keltic Fringe. The average votei in these 
places is not unintelligent ordinarily, but he is wedded 
to an old conservative Radicalism. But in a place like 
Lanark things move, and men and ideas with them; 
and it is clear that on such constituencies we can 
make an impression. There are still some seats to be 
won in Scotland. 


But even Wick is not quite the triumph it seemed. 
There is a harbour question at Wick; and many of the 
electors are decidedly more interested in the future of 
Wick Harbour than in the future of Home Rule. So, 
at least, Mr. Gulland, the Scottish Whip, has assumed. 
When Mr. Gulland came into Wick to speak on behalf 
of Mr. Munro he did not come to talk Home Rule, or 
even of Mr. Lloyd George’s agricultural redemption of 
the Scottish Highlands. He talked to the people of 
Wick about Wick Harbour. The people of Wick knew 
Mr. Munro, he suggested. ‘‘ They knew how 
zealously he had watched their interests in the House 
of Commons, and if they did not know he (Mr. 
Gulland) could tell them.”’ 


Mr. Gulland was not content with a hint in the dark. 
We transcribe the rest of his appeal literatim from the 
text of a ‘‘ Morning Post’’ correspondent: ‘* Mr. 
Munro,”’ he said, ‘‘ had more power of worrying the 
Government to get things for his constituency than any 
member in Scotland—(applause)—not even excepting 
Mr. Cathcart Wason, who did pretty well. (Laugh- 
ter.) Whenever there had been a debate on fishing 
questions Mr. Munro had spoken with such power that 
the Secretary for Scotland was forced to admit that 
what he said was right. (Applause.) WHETHER IT 
WAS PUTTING IN A WORD FOR MONEY FOR A HARBOUR FOR 
WICK, OR A NAVAL BASE FOR CROMARTY, Mr. MuNRO 
HAD THE FACULTY OF PUTTING HIS CASE IN SUCH AN UN- 
ANSWERABLE WAY THAT THE GOVERNMENT FOUND IT 
EXTREMELY DIFFICULT TO REFUSE ANYTHING HE ASKED. 
(Applause.) In matters affecting the affairs of his own 
constituency and concerning the Empire he would in 
iuture, if Wick Burghs returned him again, speak with 
an added emphasis and much greater power.’’ 


Mr. Churchill met, on Tuesday, the captain, officers, 
and ship’s company of H.M.S. ‘‘ New Zealand ’’, re- 
turned from their voyage round the world. His com- 
pliments were happily received-—indeed, the luncheon 
was a pleasant function altogether. Mr. Asquith, on 
Wednesday, was less happily employed. His fart was 
to receive a deputation which objected to Mr. 
Churchill’s estimates, and to soothe them with sympa- 
thetic assurances that economy is not forgotten. These 
assurances will count for little with the determined 
economists. They wish to tamper even with the small 
margin of superiority which we still possess. 


How far the Little Navy men have overborne the 
party of Mr. Churchill will not appear till the estimates 
are published. At present we only know that their 
representations ‘‘are receiving earnest and constant 
attention from the Government ’’. Will the Canadian 
ships be made good? Will the increase promised—or 
threatened—by Mr. Churchill be merely the purely 
automatic increase consequent upon past decisions of 
the House, or will it put us right again in the Mediter- 
ranean and elsewhere? Was Mr. Churchill emptily 
talking when he spoke to the New Zealand officers of 
the Government’s duty of keeping free the sea-routes 


of the world—when he put the English Navy upon a 
footing *‘ different from that of the Navy of any other 
country ’’? 


We were talking to a well-known political writer 
lately about a certain politician of to-day who, long 
ago, was a very distinguished speaker at *he Oxford 
Union. ‘‘Ah! yes, I remember very well’’, 
said the writer without any intention of satire; ‘at 
that time, as an undergraduate, he was an expert on 
foreign politics’’. There is something droll in the 
idea of starting life as a foreign politician; and yet 
this seems to be quite often the ambition of young 
Demos to-day. Our cosmopolite Radicals are con- 
vinced that the Balkan business ought to have been in 
the hands of *‘ The People ’’. 


Now imagine Democracy, imagine anybody but the 
most closely trained, diplomatic minds, interfering in 
any way with the Albanian and the AZgean questions 
as they have been partly divulged during the past 
week in Paris through the singular publication of the 
British Note to the Powers. Imagine Democracy, 
personified, say, in the supporters of Mr. Keir Hardie, 
tackling the question of the evacuation of the Dode- 
conesos; or of the expulsion of the Greeks from the 
territories assigned to Albania by the Ambassadors’ 
Conference and the Southern Albanian Frontier Com- 
mission. Is it not obvious to every person with a 
grain of common sense that the only people fit to deal 
with such extremely difficult and obscure questions are 
the diplomats? Democratise the Foreign Offices and 
European war must ensue. 


The whole of these questions simply bristle with diffi- 
culties and with all manner of delicate points, which 
only trained experts can deal with; and the premature 
publication of the British Note in Paris seems to have 
been an improper and even dangerous step. The best 
feature of the business, perhaps, is the statement of 
the Italian Foreign Minister, the Marquis di San 
Giuliano, as to the relations of Italy and France in the 
Mediterranean. He insisted this week, in his speech 
in the Chamber, that the two countries are on excellent 
terms—and this despite the bitter campaign and recri- 
minations in the French and Italian newspapers lately. 


The dedication of the memorial to the Boers who 
died in the concentration camps would have been an 
opportunity for racial feeling had some English pro- 
Boers had their way. Miss Hobhouse, whose partisan 
study of the camp question is not forgotten, had pre- 
pared an address which illness prevented her from 
delivering. Its character may be inferred from the 
refusal of the Cape Times to print it. Mr. Birrell’s 
‘“smoking hecatomb of slaughtered babes” is also 
remembered. He was not so solicitous for starving 
children in Dublin the other day. 


Fortunately, the Boers themselves were wiser than 
their English friends. The memorial to the dead in 
the concentration camps may be regarded, like the 
memorial to the dead in the Jameson Raid, as a tribute 
to the past from both parties in a finished quarrel. 
The presence of General Botha was guarantee, if such 
were needed, of the character of the memorial. General 
Botha himself ten years ago uttered the gratitude of 
the Boer people for the concentration camps and the 
way in which they were conducted after the first un- 
foreseen difficulties. 


The criticism against the celebration taking place 
on Dingaan’s Day is untimely. It is the one great 
festival of the Afrikander, which recalls the heroic 
struggle of the Boers with the Zulus. It is worth 
remembering that English Radicalism was wholly on 
the side of the ‘‘oppressed’’ Zulu. By a coincidence 
Dingaan’s Day was, some years ago, the Boer day 
of rejoicing for the crowning mercy of Colenso, a fact 
which General Botha must surely have remembered, 


_ although he courteously refrained from referring to it. 
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Had the Boers really wished to make bad blood they 
might have chosen a better date—February 27th, 
anniversary both of Majuba and Paardeberg. 


The dissatisfaction of the Indians in South Africa 
at the composition of the Committee that is to consi- 
der their grievances should be a warning to the Cum- 
mittee to do their work impartially. An inquiry into 
Indian grievances must endeavour to look at things 
from an Indian point of view. The Committee need 
not fear that the European point of view will be 
overlooked by the rest of the community when their 
report on Indian grievances is brought before the 
Union Parliament. 


In these days of kneeling to the majority it is 
heartening to read a speech in the vein of Mr. J. H. 
Thomas this week at Derby. Mr. Thomas at Derby 
told the railwaymen that ‘‘ he did not subscribe to the 
policy that appeared to be advocated in all quarters at 
the present time of the leaders doing what the rank and 
file told them. The rank and file must always have the 
power to depose, but a leader who simply asked him- 
self, ‘Is this popular or unpopular?’ was unworthy 
of his position, nor did he intend to submit to it’’. 
This is real political courage. It is defying the modern 
tyrant. It restores one to a faith in public honour at a 
time when our modern demagogues are full of schemes 
to bribe and flatter and feed King Demos. 


Socialists who look for heaven upon earth in a 
collectivist control of public utilities—a heaven of gas 
and water and trams running for the public service and 
the public profit—must find events at Leeds this week 
rather disheartening. The municipal employees at Leeds 
have attempted to coerce the town into raising their 
wages. The town, resenting this, turned blackleg to a 
man. Respectable ratepayers tumbled with eagerness 
to work the municipal engines, to manufacture the gas, 
conduct and drive the trams, even to sweep the roads. 
In the delicate language of our militant trade unionist 
Leeds is now a population of ‘‘scabs ’’. 


Seldom has a rebuke been so directly levelled at the 
English Executive from the English Bench as the 
rebuke of Mr. Justice Kenny on Monday. The Crown, 
having indicted Mr. Larkin and his followers of certain 
specific charges, and having obtained a true bill against 
the defendants, decided it would not continue. ‘‘ I 
could well have understood ”’, said Mr. Justice Kenny, 
“‘an application to this Court te adjourn the trial on 
the ground that there were hopes of a return of peace 
and order to our distracted city, and that a trial in the 
meantime might be undesirable ; but I take leave to say 
that the course which has been taken by the Executive 
is not fair, either to the community or to the accused ’’. 


We have spoken our admiration for M. Anatole 
France, a master in truth of the rarest arts of the pen: 
and it would be a happy thing if Oxford or Cam- 
bridge conferred on him an honour degree next year. 
But we think that he errs—through bad advice, no 
doubt, of tactless persons—when he holds forth in this 
country not on literature and on the imagination, but 
on politics. His Kingsway Hall speech a week ago 
was unfortunate. 


People who know M. Anatole France as a great man 
of letters, as a man of symbol and image, can make 
allowance. But what will Englishmen innocent of 
literary instinct think when they read his speech on 
Socialism? They know that the average Socialist in 
this country proposes to lay hold of ‘‘ the stuff ’’, to 
divide up ‘‘ the swag ’’. They must be excused, then, if 
they smile when they read M. Anatole France on the 
“‘beneficence ’’ of English Socialism, on its gentle 
giant-hood, on its wish to increase the riches of the 
world—not to pull down the mighty, but, indeed, to 
make us all mighty and rich and wise. 


Obviously M. Anatole has been ‘ nobbled’’ by 


politicians, and it is a great pity. Suppose a great 
artist or man of letters visits England from a foreign 
country who strongly inclines, say, to the Unionist 
cause. Suppose he is a Pole or a Finn and feels deeply 
for Ulster, as a Pole or Finn well may; that would 
be no excuse for Unionists to fling him into politics. 
It would be an offence against the spirit of hospitality. 
Those who have drawn M. Anatole France into politics 
have erred. 


The Royal Commission appointed to consider the 
law’s delays proposes no great changes. Its chief 
concern is to get the judges to do more work and to 
arrange their work among themselves with greater care 
for economy of time and pains. These are entirely 
matters of detail and minute regulation. The Report 
shows in every line devout industry and a laborious 
consideration of all small ways and means whereby the 
existing system may be improved without radical inno- 
vation. The Commission’s practical recommendations 
deal chiefly with the reform of the circuit system and 
its relation to quarter sessions; the abolition of grand 
juries (the only controversial point); the shortening of 
Long Vacation ; the rearrangement of work in London ; 
the number, age of retirement, and pensions of the 
judges. 


Protests have been made again this week against 
training animals by cruelty, and they cannot be made 
too often. We have no doubt that animals are some- 
times—or often—tortured in their training. And what 
good ends are served by the thing? We can associate 
ourselves with Mr. Thomas Hardy’s protest. Dogs and 
horses and cats and parrots and small birds can be made 
to perform certain tricks, but the effect of the thing is 
contemptible : the creature performing is debased—that 
is all. Moreover, the spectator at such senseless exhibi- 
tions is usually on a very low grade of intelligence— 
and is, if anything, likely to sink to a still lowlier. 


If the humanitarians would devote themselves to the 
work of doing away with foolish exhibitions of this 
kind, and if they would devote themselves to the nobie 
work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals, they would achieve some real good in the 
world. But, instead of this, they insist on flinging 
themselves—without the slightest avail—against the 
great English field sports, such as hunting and shoot- 
ing; and, in doing so, they display an entire want of 
charity and of common sense. 


Cardinal Rampolla, who died a week ago, will be 
remembered for the unsuccessful attempt made in the 
nineties to secure the recognition of Anglican orders 
irom the Papacy. The attempt originated in a casual 
meeting between Lord Halifax and the Abbé Poical 
at a monastery in Madeira. Impressed with the simi- 
larity of Lord Halifax’s religious views with his own, 
and being desirous of bringing the Anglican position 
to the knowledge of Continental Catholics, the Abbé, 
under the nom de plume of Dalbus, wrote a pam- 
phlet on ‘‘ Anglican Ordinations ’’, which went through 
several editions. The upshot was that the Abbé, who 
had meanwhile visited England, and seen both Temple 
and MacLagan, was summoned to Rome by Cardinal 
Rampolla, who insisted that he should see the Pope. 
The Abbé finally left the chief city with a letter to be 
shown to Archbishop Benson, and the result is a matter 
of history. 


Miss Edith Cooper, whose death The Times 
announced this week, was the younger of the two ladies 
who wrote under the name of Michael Field. Rarely 
have two personalities been so wholly merged in one 
poet, but it may be permitted to associate with Edith 
Cooper that clear radiance and felicity, as of an up- 
land river, which marked the faun’s song in their 
earliest published work. Miss Cooper was scholar as 
well as poet, she grudged no labour. Her life was 


wrought like her verse—on the heights and for the 
few. 
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LEADING ARTICLES. 
THE FEDERAL IDEA. 


HERE has been no advance this week towards 
any sort of correspondence or wegotiations 
between Mr. Asquith and the Opposition leaders. 
Statements upon authority have appeared in more than 
one of our contemporaries that preliminary conversa- 
tions have been opened. It has even been stated that 
Mr. Asquith and Mr. Bonar Law are in personal touch. 
This, however, is not yet true. The conference is not 
yet opened, not even that private interchange of 
opinions that Mr. Asquith has seemed to invite.  Politi- 
cal talk during the last week has consisted mainly in an 
academic discussion of the Federal idea. 

We must repeat that whatever course the Govern- 
ment may choose there is only one way to avoid 
civil war. Ulster must be excluded from the Home 
Rule Bill. In his Manchester speech Mr. Asquith 
foreshadowed a wider scheme—the federation of the 
United Kingdom-—or, to be more accurate, the decen- 
tralisation of government. He repeated that Ireland 
must come first, and added that there must be no cast- 
iron standard for the constitutions of the component 
States. Beyond this we have no inkling of the con- 
stitution which is ultimately to be designed for us. We 
have no evidence that Mr. Asquith has formed any defi- 
nite ideas himself. Certainly he has not disclosed them. 
The suggestion that the Irish Post Office may possibly 
be abandoned is the only indication of an intention to 
make the Home Rule Bill compatible with a federal 
system. Mr. Asquith emulates Mr. Gladstone in his 
power of speaking at great length and saying very little 
that commits him to any definite course. But the time 
for rhetoric is past. We want plain facts. We 
desire especially to guard against a hasty acceptance 
of ‘‘ Home Rule all round’’. We do not know what 
is meant by it. It is a misleading attempt to compress 
a complicated proposal into a compendious phrase. 
The effect is that each man puts that interpretation 
on it which fits his own view. Loose expressions of 
this kind will retard rather than promote settlement. 
They tend to conceal differences of principle by mask- 
ing them under a common formula. The phrase 
Home Rule all round’ conveys nothing definite. It 
may mean much or little. It may be applied to the 
system of loose federation in Australia, where all save 
certain precisely defined functions are reserved by the 
Parliaments of the individual States. It may be 
applied to the more compact federation of Canada, 
where the residuum of power is in the hands of the 
Dominion Government, the functions of the provincial 
parliaments being strictly defined. It is equally ap- 
plicable to the constitution of the South African Union, 
which is not a federation at all, the administrative 
councils in South Africa having little legislative 
authority. 

‘“Home Rule all round’? may denote any one of 
these and various other systems. The relations to one 
another of England, Scotland, Ireland and Wales are 
such that a system of loose federation en the Austra- 
lian model is out of the question. On the other hand, 
some form of provincial administrative councils on the 
South African basis might be desirable. It would 
involve no violation of the principle of the Union. It 
would simply be a matter of expediency. But it is im- 
possible to discuss ‘*‘ Home Rule all round ”’ in general 
terms. It is waste of time. 

Moreover, to suggest that at some distant date it 
may be convenient to delegate legislative power to 
subordinate assemblies at Edinburgh and Cardiff is no 
argument for granting Home Rule to Ireland to-day. 
The fallacy is made the more absurd by the fact that 
the Home Rule Bill is incompatible with a compact 
federal system. Power over all matters is delegated 
to the Irish Parliament except those expressly reserved 
to the Imperial Parliament. In every form of compact 
federation the residuum of power is in the hands of 
the central authority. The Home Rule Bill, so far 
from being the foundation of a federal system, would 
be another obstacle in the way of federation. The 


Irish Constitution would have to be revised, either with 


the consent of the Irish Parliament or in the face of 
the obstruction of the Irish members at Westminster 
and the insubordination of the Irish Cabinet. Other- 
wise it would be impossible to set up a complete federal 
system in England, Scotland, Ireland, and Wales 
giving co-ordinate powers and the same status to all 
the local assemblies. Mr. Asquith may or may not be 
right in dismissing the notion of a cast-iron standard 
for the details of the constitutions of each of the federal 
States, but the diversity of local conditions cannot 
justify the absence of symmetry in the main outlines. 
We suspect that Mr. Asquith’s objection to a cast- 
iron standard was an afterthought to account for those 
features of the Home Rule Bill which he knows it 
would be impossible to reproduce in the case of Eng- 
land, Scotland and Wales. 

Is there any case for the sub-division of the 
legislative power for local purposes? We are not con- 
vinced of it. Mr. Balfour sums up the position in his 
pamphlet on Nationality and Home Rule: ‘‘ There are 
many persons who think that a large delegation of 
Parliamentary power to subordinate assemblies would 
be a great constitutional reform. I am not disposed 
to agree with them, but the case is arguable’’. The 
disposition to welcome such a scheme—after super- 
ficial examination—is typical of the modern tendency 
to embark on hasty and ill-matured legislation. In 
this case it is prompted by the desire to relieve con- 
gestion in the Imperial Parliament and to free Imperial 
politics from the encumbrance of domestic side-issues. 
It is certainly true that it is impossible to obtain the 
opinion of many of the electors on matters of Imperial 
interest so long as their judgment is hampered by the 
interference of local politics. Those matters which lie 
at their door attrac. greater attention, even from the 
most enlightened. The Scotch Minister, immersed 
in the temperance movement, would not support a 
‘“strong Navy’ party if he thought the cause of 
temperance would be unsafe in their hands. The 
separation of Imperial matters from subordinate ques- 
tions by delegating the latter to subordinate assemblies 
might avoid such a conflict of issues. Whether in fact 
it would do so depends upon the subjects of legislation 
which are entrusted to the local assemblies and those 
which are reserved to the Imperial Parliament. These 
we believe to be the most weighty arguments in sup- 
port of the federal idea. On the other hand, the dis- 
advantages are many. To take only one instance, it 
would be difficult—perhaps impossible—to arrive at 
any sound principle for determining the functions of 
the local and central assemblies. There are many 
departments of government which control matters that 
appear of mere local interest, but which, in effect, are 
of great national importance. For instance, the land 
question may be thought a fit subject for local legisla- 
tion, but the revival of agriculture is essentially a 
question to be dealt with on a broad national basis in 
the interests of the whole community. In the United 
Kingdom economic conditions differ to some extent in 
various parts of the country, but the points of resem- 
blance are far more numerous than the points of 
difference. 

These, and many other factors in the problem which 
must be considered if the question is seriously thought 
out, show how wide from the realities of to-day we 
may be carried by the attempt to devise a system of 
federation as a solution of the Irish crisis. The fringe 
of the question has hardly yet been touched. It is 
impossible to remodel the British Constitution from top 
to bottom in a day. Even if it were possible, it would 
be a travesty of democratic government to do so with- 
out some indication that the country desires it. The 
federal scheme has never been an issue at any elec- 
tion; it has never been seriously debated in the 
House of Commons, and it is only in comparatively 
recent times that it has engaged public attention. The 
time is not yet ripe. The imminent danger of civil 


_war in Ireland makes it imperative to lay aside aca- 


demic discussions which do not immediately bear upon 
present necessity. 
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THE PUBLIC AS EMPLOYER. 


HE Municipality of Leeds, faced with the sym- 
pathetic strike in all its ramifications and 
extensions, has fought and won. The strike has been 
broken by amateur labour—clerks, undergraduates, and 
aldermen turning out to drive the trams, run the 
engines, and clean the streets. The community has 
won a victory over the municipal servant. To a 
certain extent this victory was due to the weakness of 
unskilled as compared with skilled labour. Any 
amateur with a broom and the requisite goodwill can 
sweep a street or drive a tram at some small peril to 
the wayfarer. But unlimited goodwill would never 
drive a railway engine, and not the most ardent sense 
of patriotism or national duty would win coal from a 
mine. Industries are clearly differentiated in their 
powers of resistance: the engine-driver or miner may 
steal a rise of pay when the mere scavenger may 
hardly look over the hedge of the minimum wage. 
The skilled worker has here an effective card to play 
against the community. We are often told that the 
side which gains public sympathy in a strike is 
certain to win; but this is not invariable. The 
railwaymen and the miners cared nothing for public 
sympathy in 1911 and 1912, and in each case they won 
the victory, not because they thought of what the 
public thought of them, but because they were strong 
and the community could not replace their work by 
amateur effort. The scavengers of Leeds lost because 
any amateur with a broom or a bucket was as good 
as any scavenger. 
That is one of the lessons from Leeds, but Mr. 
Herbert Samuel, who is faced with the possibility of a 
postal strike at some future date, must be wondering 


how far these lessons apply to his own department. 
A postman’s work is unskilled, a sorter’s work is 
skilled only so far as it requires a knowledge of 
geography and the postal distributing districts. It may 
be assumed that the higher grades would not strike, 
and that a strike of postmen and sorters would be in-* 
complete. The Post Office would certainly recruit 
‘free’ or ‘‘ blackleg’’ labour, and the Postmaster- 
General, who once craved permission from a strike- 
leader in another industry to allow His Majesty’s mails 
to pass, might find the War Office a necessary help in 
carrying on his own work. The Post Office is too big 
for voluntary assistance to break the strike as in Leeds; 
but if the public were convinced that Mr. Samuel was 
in the right and the potential strikers in the wrong, 
it would expect the new men to be continued in their 
employment, and the strikers left to strike as long 
as they chose. A few sticklers for consistency might 
remember that the Government supported the railway- 
men in 1911 in the doctrine that “‘ all should be for- 
given if they would only come back ’’—a doctrine that 
makes striking almost as safe as peaceful picketing 
under the Act of 1906; but the public as a whole 


agrees that those who strike should take the risk of | 


losing their job. If Mr. Samuel had the courage to 
apply that doctrine, he would not be criticised outside 
the ranks of the trade unionists. 

_ We have deliberately omitted all question as to the 
rights or wrongs of the dispute, first because it is not 
in modern industrial warfare a question of rights and 
wrongs, but of strength and the wish to fight; and, 
secondly, because the rights and wrongs of the postal 
trouble are by no means clear to the outsider. For 
that we hold Mr. Samuel partly to blame. His figures 
as to the increase of wages are muddled and have 
perplexed both the agitators—who have taken them 
at their worst—and the public, which is inclined to 
take them at their best, remembering that a postman, 
like other civil servants, has a life job—a fact which 
adds considerably to the real value of his wages. A 
clear statement from Mr. Samuel as to the wages paid 
in his department would help him considerably. If he 
gives it, the public will be able to judge fairly between 
the disputants; if he does not it will incline to assume 
that there is something wrong, and lend a more favour- 
able ear to the postmen’s grievances. At present ‘it 
knows little more than that a postman is an obliging 


fellow who takes part of his wages out of his Christmas 
Box—a method of remuneration heartily disliked both 
by donor and recipient. 

As to the grievances, then, an open mind ; but beyond 
the immediate quarrel is a larger question. The popu- 
lar remedy of the day for all industrial troubles is 
nationalisation. Railway nationalisation is advocated 
at every street corner, nationalisation of mines at every 
Trade Union Congress, nationalisation of all the means 
of production at every Socialist hall. Nationalisation 
is to give better services, industrial peace, higher 
wages, and a more economical working at the same 
time! An admirable and comprehensive programme of 
promises; but England seems to have nationalised the 
wrong industries first. The argument about better 
service is not strongly supported, to say the least, by 
daily experience of the Post Office telephones. The 
argument as to more economical service also fails when 
one is confronted by a telephone bill, rendered without 
the right of correction on the customer’s part. The 
higher wages argument also falls to the ground with 
the Government as employer; and Mr. Samuel's 
unhappy department again blurs the ideal vision of an 
industrial peace between employer and employed under 
a system of nationalisation. 

Nor have other countries fared better. A French 
Premier laid it down a few years ago as a fundamental 
doctrine of the State that civil servants must not strike 
——and not long afterwards the State Railway employees 
struck. In Australia, too, where nationalisation is 
rampant, there have been strikes on the State Railways. 
In South Africa, where the railways are also State- 
owned, unrest among the railway servants, with the 
threat of a strike in the background, has added to the 
troubles of General Botha’s Government this year. Both 
in France and Australia stern steps were taken to 
suppress the strikers, sterner steps than a British 
Government would allow a private employer to take, 
even if he had the power. The freedom of the worker 
is as circumscribed under nationalisation as the prospect 
of industrial peace is illusory. 

Nationalisation everywhere has proved unsatisfac- 
tory in practice; and experience is likely to check the 
movement. Already in Leeds it is announced that there 
will be no more experiments in municipal trading, and 
Leeds is a test case for the north, as London’s revolt 
from municipal socialism in 1907 was a test case for 
the south. Mr. Samuel’s failure to improve the tele- 
phone service and his difficulties with the postmen may 
also be taken as a forecast of what would happen on a 
larger scale if the railways were nationalised. Some 
day perhaps the Socialists may discover this for them- 
selves. Labour men who favoured secular educa- 
tion a few vears ago are now openly in favour of 
religious instruction. The best cure for the demand for 
nationalisation is practical daily experience of what 
nationalisation means. 


THE SALE OF COVENT GARDEN. 


HE sale by the Duke of Bedford of his estate in 
Covent Garden is more than a big deal in land. 
The sale of property that has been in the same hands 
for well over three centuries is significant enough in 
itself, and becomes all the more significant for being 
part of a general policy. This sale does not stand 
alone. It carries to London a policy systematically 
pursued in the country. For centuries the Dukes of 
Bedford set themselves to buy land; now they are 
selling, and the heads of other great houses are follow- 
ing their example. We witness the passing of a system 
which is coming to an end not because of a change in 
the temperament of the men who work it but because 
of the attitude of Parliament. 

There are some who welcome the change. They note 
what Covent Garden was worth centuries ago, and 
what it is worth to-day. They find it intolerable that 
values created by time should be owned by an indivi- 
dual; and they welcome these sales as evidence that 
private ownership is shaking under the blows of taxa- 
tion. We doubt whether they have cause for rejoicing. 
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The State made no bad bargain when it gave over the 
administration of the land to the heads of the great 
houses. Its taxes were guaranteed; it got its adminis- 
trative work done by men who felt—as permanent offi- 
cials never feel—their responsibility to the community ; 
and it bred up a race with an instinct for social service. 
The history of England from 1715 to 1815 in good and 
in evil is the result of the land system at its best. Is 
it mere Tory prejudice to doubt whether any other 
system will do as much? 

A common fallacy, illustrated by Radical comment on 
this sale, is that the landlords gained everything and 
the public nothing. The Bedford estates prove the con- 
trary. It will be remembered that, when the Thorney 
estate was sold, the Crown thought of buying, but had 
io admit that it would require a greater inicrest on its 
capital than had satisfied the Duke of Bedford. The 
policy carried out by the Russells in their Covent 
Garden estate is typical of the relations between a grea: 
landlord and the public. The Dukes of Bedford in- 
tended London to find its market and its theatres on 
their property, and pursued this aim with dynastic 
tenacity of purpose. The market has grown with the 
growth of the Capital, and its expansion has been 
immensely helped by the fact that an hereditary land- 
lord presided over it, and guaranteed its development 
as a whole. The existence of the market gives Lon- 
doners all the advantages of competition. Prices are 
lower, and transportation is easier than would have 
been the case if the sources of supply were scattered 
over a wide area. The public owe some thanks for 
that, and the dealers themselves have no cause for com- 
plaint. A good deal of nonsense has been written at 
various times about the enormity of the tolls exacted 
by the Duke. The toll system brings rents into rela- 
tion with the volume of business done—not an un- 
reasonable arrangement. It has happened, too, that 


tolls have been levied by tenants on sub-tenants—proof | 


enough of the moderation of the Duke’s charges—and 
when these tolls have been bought back by the ground 
landlord the dealers have felt safeguarded against arbi- 
trary charges. 

Millions have changed hands over this deal. Millions 
have changed hands through other sales of other land- 
lords. Where does the money go? The late Duke of 
Sutherland is known to have invested largely in 
Canadian land, and we have not seen it suggested that 
the money paid to the Duke of Bedford within the last 
few years has been re-invested in England. It has been 
generally assumed that the proceeds of the sale of 
estates are invested overseas, and that the ex-landlord 
finds himself a good deal better off in consequence. 
That is satisfactory enough to the investor, and is 
doubtless a good thing for the world’s general economic 
development. But is it a good thing for England? 
"he statement that Mr. George’s legislation is driving 
capital out of the country is treated as a fit subject for 
Radical mockery. This sale is a striking illustration of 
what is going on, but for all its importance we doubt 
whether it matters so much to the community as the 
thousands of smaller sales that are taking place con- 
tinuously. Ali over the country land has been sold by 
men with an inherited reputation for social duty to 
maintain, and has been bought by men who have no 
such reputation to maintain and who may not desire 
to create It. 

_Mr. Mallaby-Deeley has been careful to explain that 
his purchase is for investment. He proposes to keep 
up the old traditions, and has expressed the hope that 
the respect and affection with which the Duke of 
Bedford is regarded by his tenants may eventually be 
transferred to him. But was the maintenance of the 
old policy a condition of sale? It is well known that 
the Duke refused to allow the Thorney Estate to pass 
into the hands of land speculators, but it is nowhere 
stated that he concerned himself about the future of 
Covent Garden. Mr. Mallaby-Deeley’s intentions are 
excellent, for which the public may be thankful; but 
neither he nor anybody else can tell how legislation 
may force his hand. Even supposing that all goes 
well, and that Mr. Mallaby-Deeley is justified in his 
optimistic view that no legislation will prevent a good 


landlord and a good tenant from coming to terms, is 
it to be assumed that the public will be quite as well 
off as before? Surely the position has altered. There 
was a moral obligation on the Dukes of Bedford which 
does not pass to their successor. We presume that 
the Duke has sold the land for what it is worth, and it 
is Mr. Mallaby-Deeley’s duty as a good business man 
to get a fair rate of interest on his capital. He has 
not bought as a philanthropist. Whatever his ideals, 
and his public statements show they are high, he 
has not so exacting a standard to live up to as his 
predecessor. 


LA GIOCONDA. 


HEN Gulliver visited the land of shadows 
he was impressed by a_ simple majestic 
figure, surrounded by a great cloud of shamefaced 
spectres. Their heads were bowed, as if in self- 
reproach, and some frantically tried to escape from 
the presence of the dignified ghost. ‘° That is 
Homer ”’, explained Gulliver’s guide. ‘‘ And those?” 
‘* Ah, those are a few—only a few—of Homer’s com- 
mentators. They dare not look him in the face, re- 
membering the nonsense they have written about him.” 
The words are not Swift’s, but they will serve to 
summarise his parable. 

Some day, perhaps, the shade of Leonardo da Vinci 
may meet those of his present-day critics, and expound 
exactly what he meant when he painted La Gioconda. 
It is scarcely to be expected, however, that they will 
resemble Swift’s commentators in their confusion. 
That would imply a conscience. They are far more 
likely to brazen it out—to suggest that, if Leonardo 
meant nothing by the ‘‘ enigmatic smile’’ on Lisa 
Gherardini’s face, he ought to have meant something, 
and that, meaning nothing, he had gained a reputation 
by a lucky fluke. For it seems to be a fixed idea with 
the popular writers on art that every picture should, 
in the words of the advertisement, tell a story, and 
that if there is no story there is no picture to speak of. 
La Gioconda is perhaps the most interesting of the 
few authentic examples of the Great Florentine who, 
like Bacon, took all knowledge for his province, and 
was as much a pioneer in science as a perfecter in art. 
It is of course but a ghost; we can only imagine its 
fresh glory when the richness of colouring and the 
broad but delicate finish roused dry-as-dust cataloguers 
to rapturous eloquence. But it is worth intrinsicaliy 
much more than the four thousand golden ducats 
Francis of France, with his big nose and strong right 
arm and keen eye for the beautiful, paid for it four 
hundred years ago; and what it would fetch in the 
open market as an antique, American collectors alone 
can say. Still, without the legend of the wicked smile, 
the fate of Leonardo’s masterpiece would hardly have 
thrilled the average intelligent citizen of these islands. 
The public must have a story to relish its old masters. 


Either they must recall a naughty reputation, like — 


Romney’s studies of Lady Hamilton or Lely’s smirking 
beauties ; or they must be connected with a crime, like 
Gainsborough’s Duchess; or they must cost a dreadful 
amount of money, like the National Gallery Raphael. 
La Gioconda lacked a story until the formula of the 
smile was invented. She had dwelt in palaces and 
museums in thoroughly respectable calm for four cen- 
turies. She had smiled impartially at Valois and 
Bourbon, and the crash of the French Monarchy only 
caused her the trifling inconvenience of changing her 
lodgings from Versailles to the Louvre. No thief ever 
set hand on her ; even the Communists were not nettled 
to violence by the slight contempt of the curling lips. 
She bore a fair, indeed, an unsmirched reputation, 
until in an evil day Walter Pater made her the 
subject of a searching study. In one tremendous 
passage of denunciation Pater tore her character to 
shreds. He saw in the smile, not half-bored amuse- 
ment at the efforts of conjurors and ballad singers 
hired to beguile the sittings of four years, but some- 
thing demoniac and sinister. Leonardo had laboured, 
it seemed to Pater, to impress into a single face 
suggestions of all the evils of the Renascence—the 
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animalism of Greece, the lust of Rome, the return 
of the pagan world, the sins of the Borgias. For this 
really scandalous indictment Pater had no manner of 
historical warrant. Obscurity is at least a negative 
certificate of character, and of Lisa Gherardini hardly 
anything is known, except that she was something 
under thirty when her portrait was finished, and that 
she was the third wife of a highly respectable Floren- 
tine merchant, twenty years her senior. She may have 
had opportunity and inclination for petty intrigue and 
vulgar sin, like other women in an age of license. On 
the other hand, she may have been a model wife and 
mother. We simply do not know. All we can con- 
jecture is that upper middle-class life at Florence could 
not afford a fitting theatre in which to enact all the sins 
of the Borgias. No doubt Lisa would have giggled at 
the stories of Boccaccio’s young gentlemen, and might 
have matched them with one of her own. There is a 
slyness in her, smirk which may be seen, mutatis 
mutandis, in the stalls of any London theatre where a 
French farce holds the stage. But we do not at once 
diagnose Greek animalism and the rest in such cases, 
and it is hardly fair to do so in La Gioconda’s. On 
the whole, indeed, there is more of well-bred boredom 
than of brooding wickedness m the smile. It raises 
first and foremost a suspicion of the quality of the 
humour of the period. 

Did Pater really mean it all? He had a quiet sense 
of fun, and he may have been laughing up his sleeve 
all the time. Or he may have believed it. Pater had 
in many ways a singular aloofness from fact. What- 
ever the case, Mona Lisa’s reputation succumbed to 
his attacks. Pater’s study, indeed, was caviare to the 
general. Not one person in a hundred who glibly 
repeats the libel has ever read the original essay. 
But Pater gave a cue to the popular writer, and the 
legend grew until every American and English visitor 
to the Louvre made a point of staring for ten minutes 
on the half-ruined picture, in the hope of reading new 
depravity into the smile. Never was the indubitable 
possession of a wedding ring less effective against the 
voice of calumny. Every account of the picture now 
assumes, as a matter of course, that Lisa was in 
general terms a deplorable character. But on points 
of detail there is a marvellous variety of view. Some 
deny beauty to Giocondo’s wife, and certainly modern 
London can show ‘‘ much finer women ripe and real ’’. 
Others admit a ‘‘ wonderful sweetness’’ and a 
‘““golden maturity.’’, but regret to perceive that the 
glorious casket is stored with ill. Some find the face 
sad beyond any other, with its ‘‘ sourire attristé et 
disillusioné ’’ ; others, again, see the expression of ‘‘ the 
highest joy and the most secret knowledge ’’. The very 
hands express intellect or sensuality, as the imagination 
of the writer decides.. And when everything else has 
been appraised, we are told that there is an atmosphere 
of ‘‘ undefinable ’’ evil about the whole picture, that it 
is one of the most ‘‘ actively evil’’ pictures ever 
painted. 

And all because Leonardo, fancying the features of 
his sitter, but perhaps finding them hard in a state of 
repose kept her on the smile with his jesters and 
clowns. We do not know what the great master will 
say to his critics if he meets them in the spirit world. 
He may retain enough of earthly passions to be angry 
with them for treating his masterpiece as a Renascence 
counterpart of Mr. John Collier’s problem pictures. 
But assuredly Mona Lisa herself will have lost all trace 
of human nature if the ‘‘ enigmatic smile ”’ fails to 
broaden into a good hearty laugh at the expense of the 
foolish people who see a monster of evil in a rather 
ordinary family woman of late fifteenth century 
Florence. 


MIDDLE ARTICLES. 
ANATOLE FRANCE IN FRANCE. 
By Ernest Dimnet. 


READ with keen interest the article about Anatole 
France in the last Saturpay Review. It is 
indeed a pleasure to see such a generous tribute paid 


to the national heritage, and it cannot be denied that 
A. France more than once seemed to be its best repre- 
sentative. Of him, as of Voltaire, it can be said with 
truth 
** Qui que tu sois, voici ton maitre ; 
Il l’est, le fut, ou le sera ’’. 


He was a Liberator. He knew how to smile when 
Scientism wore its most unwinsome expression, and 
he told stories in a delightful voice when people’s ears 
began to be more than tired of Zola’s muddy splash. 
If there is, at the present day, among French writers 
that reverence for the language which is no doubt an 
aspect of reverence for the truth, it is largely owing to 
the revelation A. France had of the futility of 
grandiloquence and the virtue of our humblest syllables 
pronounced as they should be. 

Yet, in spite of all this gratitude and admiration, 
as I read the article I am speaking of | felt an increas- 
ing surprise. So this was the opinion English people 
had of the author of ‘‘ Jeanne d’Arc’”’ and ‘‘ L’Ile des 
Pingouins ’’ hardly a year after the death of Andrew 
Lang. Unmixed praise. Anatole France was 
applauded in London as he had never been in Paris. 
Of course, I knew that courtesy made this attitude 
almost imperative. I also remembered the fascination 
which art, style, brilliance in expression, and originality 
in tone have for Englishmen. | tried to imagine how 
Parisians would appreciate and welcome Bernard Shaw 
if they could appreciate him at all, and I realised that 
his weak points would probably be forgotten in 
admiration of his wit. And I know that in this apt- 
ness to keep his pleasure quite apart from his specu- 
lative convictions the Englishman is far superior to 
the Frenchman. His inborn taste for independence of 
thought revels in the winged scepticism of Jéréme 
Coignard; his curiosity makes him peep through what 
is left of the old puritanic veil in the forbidden grounds 
of the Lys Rouge. And all the time he knows that it 
does not matter. French writers, even writers 
generally, may shake and shock you. What does it 
signify? Books are only books, and life, the serious 
and patriotic side of life especially, has nothing to 
do with them. The attitude is striking in Stevenson, 
Scotch though he was. ‘* Jéréme Coignard’’ seemed 
positively to dazzle him, but look up his letter to that 
French friend of his—the radical publican he had met 
in California—the moment he saw that the French 
anti-clericals began to claim liberty exclusively for 
themselves; yet he did not see that they acted up to 
the book, and that the invisible Coignard spoke very 
audibly in the Chamber. 

There is a world between the French and the English 
temperaments in this respect. The literary superiority 
the French possess in the handling of the abstract the 
English have without suspecting it in the practical, 
the human, everyday point of view. My English 
friends have more than once been surprised at my 
admiration for articles on foreign politics in the London 
papers which to them seemed to be only commonplace 
wisdom, whereas to me they were Demosthenic pieces 
of thinking ; the qualities they saw in French criticisms 
I saw in these articles. We have had our rich harvest 
of statesmen, too, but that was in the days when 
French education was based on history and on what 
they used to call Logic, not on fiction and metaphysics. 
Since the Encyclopedists the average Frenchman of 
influence has been a man who sees life in the projection 
of theories and bravely acts up to the view. We have 
long been a nation incapable of distinguishing between 
ideas and the poor reflection of ideas in the concrete. 

This has appeared in a striking manner in Anatole 
France. . Until about 1890 he was only what the cant 
of the day called a dilettante, a charming dreamer in 
love with ideas, and only showing his occasional con- 
tact with realities by irony. Those were peaceful 
slumbering times, when France had recovered from 
Boulangism, forgotten, or apparently forgotten, 1870, 
and not launched in the European combinations which 
are her danger, but which I hope will turn out to be 
her salvation. Anatole France was the ideal com- 
panion for those idle hours; he disturbed nobody with 
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preaching or croaking, and his soap bubbles rose in a | 


perfectly serene atmosphere. Just then, plodding, 


preaching, croaking Bourget, who had also passed so - 


far for a dilettante because he only croaked between 
the screens of elegant boudoirs, published ‘‘ Le 
Disciple’. The book amounted to a declaration of 


the necessity for a writer to foresee the moral conse- — 
The thesis seemed very | 


quences of his writings. 
novel in 1890, and was discussed on all sides. It 
irritated Anatole France, and Jules Lemaitre, clearest- 


sighted of critics, has well said that ‘‘ Le Disciple” | 


made the author of ‘‘ Le Lys Rouge”’ conscious of 
the venom he had in his blood. 
small surprise to hear him sharply claim the privilege 
to do as he pleased, which, in his case, meant thinking 
as he pleased. 


This was a crisis, and its consequences are well | 


known. Bourget’s view prevailed, and as it appeared 
more and more clearly that thinking as one pleased 
was injurious to one’s country, A. France drifted 
away from the soberer class of Frenchmen towards 
those who cared more for Sirius—that is to say, moon- 
shine—than for their country ; his friends became more 
and more of a doubtful intellectual as well as patriotic 
quality ; he felt uncomfortable in his old milieu, ceased 
to come to the French Academy, adopted Socialism, 


In fact, it was no 


, is almost miraculous. 


and gradually found himself a mere literary satellite | 


of that enormous Chinese lantern—excuse incongruous 
metaphors—M. Jaurés, and one of the crew to which 
we owe our present glorious Cabinet. 

And it is not with impunity that one submits to such 
promiscuousness. As he passed from Dreyfusism into 
Socialism, eventually to land on ugly Radicalism, 


House was the Royal Academy’s one hundred and 
forty-fifth. Discounting superficial changes in dress 
fashions, to which the portraits and battle scenes in 
Burlington House testified, the Royal Academy’s last 
exhibition very slightly differed in tone from that of 
1893 or 1903. I daresay its relation to the show of 
1853 was about as close. The New English Art Club's 
present exhibition, on the other hand, notably differs in 
quality, or at least in kind, from its exhibitions of ten 
years ago. Whereas the Academy’s ideas are most of 
them securely Victorian, those of the New English Art 
Club reflect successive movements. The reasons are 
in part individual, in part constitutional. 

The Club’s age, twenty-eight years, would quite 
account for established stagnation, were there anv. 
It is old enough and consolidated enough to stone the 
prophets in its turn. But the individuals to whom it 
owes its being and continuance are of the rare order 
that escapes the evils attendant on  systematised 
corporations, religious or artistic. New movements 
and rebellions are simple and inevitable affairs; but for 
a church or academy to resist the temptation to ‘‘ sup- 
press ’’ outside thought, because it is outside and new, 
With different individuals to 
sustain its fortunes, the New English Art Club would 
have made its constitution, however perfect on paper, 
a dead letter. This constitution is simply democratic ; 
the selecting jury, numbering eighteen, need have no 
more than eight Members on it. The rest can be 
Members or outsiders who exhibited at the previous 
show; all are elected by their fellow  exhibi- 


| tors. That means that the ninety outsiders who 


happen to be 


A. France lost much of his native elegance and | 


astonished by curious lapses. This man, a very Attic 
bee in his study, would occasionally appear on the 
platform of a popular meeting, and lo! what a change ! 


There was a big man with a heavy face and slow | 
speech breaking ‘into elaborately violent language. I — 


honestly say it was painful at first, and after twenty 


years many a man of taste must have suffered at | 
reading, only the other day, an extraordinary letter | 


against the Three-Year Military Service with ‘‘ Salut 


Anatole France, the author of ‘‘ Les Dieux ont Soif’’! 

Then gradually the people who can read thought 
they saw the explanation of a curious feeling they had 
had, almost from the first, in reading Anatole France : 
the sensation of a slight effort, the consciousness that 
here was more art than real power, more choice than 
imagination, the kind of inspiration which belongs to 
the pastiche rather than to invention. And when 
finally, a few years ago, it was whispered that Anatole 
France had ‘‘ sources ’’, and when the proof of it was 
given in black and white in ‘“‘ La Grande Revue’’, 
there was no shock, because the interest had partly 
given out. Anatole France appeared as the perfection 
of the literary amateur—I mean all the good there is 
in the word—with more ideas than common-sense in 


| matter of selection. 


Roy 
et Fraternité’’ immediately above the signature of | there is very little difference between the N.E.A.C. and 


him, not as a great novelist of the Balzac or Dickens | 


type. 


This is our Anatole France as he would make him- | 


self, keeping pace with the lame in his own country, 


and abroad having to appear as a mere artist when | 


he might have d F . | 
reached the destined end of systematised bodies, In 


we gave a banquet to Thomas Hardy—how I wish we 
could! (banal words for a deep feeling)—things have 


come to this pass, that Anatole France’s absence | age 
' In so far as Cubism is said to have collapsed and to 


would create no skeleton. The skeleton is in his own 
works-—the absence of responsibility. 


THE NEW ENGLISH ART CLUB. 
By C. H. Baker. 


WENTY-EIGHT years ago a group of young 


tinent founded the New English Art Club. The pre- 


sent exhibition in the Suffolk Street Gallery is the 
Club’s fiftieth; last summer’s exhibition at Burlington 


‘nate. 


included in the present exhibition 
will elect the jury for next summer’s show on 
equal terms with the most influential Members of 
the club. The Academy's selecting jury, as all know, 
is exclusively composed of Academicians. 

A constitution of this sort seems perfect. How it 
works as regards the regular election of non-members 
on the jury I cannot say. The human probability, 
however, is that well-known Members are re-elected time 
after time, and so absolutely control the all-important 
So that to all practical ends 


the Academy in this respect. Therefore, having saluted 
the perfection of the N.E.A.C. constitution, we return 
to the individuals in whose power is the administration 
of the club. We cannot eliminate from this enquiry 
the close connection between the Club and the Slade 
School, nor can we regard it as accidental that the 
artists who have made that school the best, if not the 
only true Art School in England, are also the men to 
whose wide sympathies and breadth the N.E.A.C. owes 
its vitality. There must be a psychological, if not 
physical reason for the fact that our finest draughts- 
men, our greatest painter, and the man to whom is due 
the high position of the Slade, are broadminded, where- 
as the men who cannot draw or paint, but to run the 
Academy are not ashamed, show bigotry and stag- 
Judged thus, Academicians no longer seem 
perversely hostile to new thought, but become objects 
for compassion, in that owing to accidents of training 
and tradition they are incapable of recognising merit. 
Some there are who argue that the N.E.A.C. has 


its turn, they say, this club has sunk to an Academy 
and stones the prophets of Cubism and Cylindricism. 


have been eaten up by its progeny, the Club has been 
justified by events. But supposing Cubism had not 


| died and the club persisted in rejecting it, would not 
| those who indict the latter for suppressing progress 


| be both illogical and exigent? 


For in their very 


/ essence the New English Art Club and the Slade 


School are pledged to draughtsmanship. The pure 
expression of form as opposed to ‘‘ fudging ”’ and sur- 


| face stipple was the raison d’étre of the régime estab- 
painters fresh from their studies on the Con- | 


lished by Professor Brown and administered under 


_ him by Mr. Tonks, Mr. Steer, and Mr. Russell. To 


these men and their school drawing is the law and 
gospel; under their régime the only important move- 
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ment in English painting since 1850 came into life. 


Is it then reasonable or logical to expect artists of | 
this creed and this performance to sympathise with a | 


school whose law is formlessness? It is one thing to 
demand that the Academy should have recognised 
artists whose excellence lay in carrying art forward 
in line with the finest traditions, and quite another to 
expect the N.E.A.C. to fling its very religion away and 
be converted to the absolute antithesis of its creed. 
This country had produced no draughtsman compar- 


| public is supposed to want? 


REPERTORY JUSTIFIED. 
By Joun PALMER. 


AS it dawned upon our playgoers that Mr. Gran- 

ville Barker has kept open the St. James’s 
Theatre for nearly four months without yielding an 
inch to the speculative manager’s view of what the 
Towards the end of this 


_ adventurous period, when most experts of twenty 


able with Mr. Tonks or Mr. John; only one landscape | 


painter, Turner, has reached Mr. Steer’s level. In this 
show alone Mr. John exhibits a portrait which is as 
fine as a Frans Hals and a great cartoon that cannot 
be paralleled, as regards mastery of movement and 
design, in modern Art. To such artists Nature must 


years’ experience expected Mr. Barker to retire into 
bankruptcy, he calmly announced that he would move 
into another theatre, and that he would there continue 


_his novel policy of drawing to himself the English 


| taste and intelligence. 


public by paying no attention whatever to their reputed 
If Mr. Barker continues long 


enough in the vein, it may yet be realised that the best 
| way of pleasing your contemporaries is to please your- 


be more than a dubious, if not discredited, business that | 


can be exploded by logicians’ theories. 


It is not in | 


human nature that they should see virtue in sheer | 


chaos or the renaissance of bushman Art. Therefore, 
if in deference to our young revolutionaries the 
N.E.A.C. went in for anything and everything that 
was offered them, their selection would be meaning- 
less; they could select at home in bed, or, literally, 
through their hats. 

The whole history of Art could be summed up as 
moreness of perception gained, perception of signifi- 
cance and infinity. But what was truth and infinity to 
a bushman or palzolithic painter is no longer infinite. 
The artists who can go adventuring towards our in- 
finite and bring back some earnest of its richness are 
our important artists. 
that there remain and always will remain beauty and 
wonder in whose quest men will wear out their lives. 


self. But it will take time to drive the point home. 
Nothing in the world is so amazing as the way in which 
beliefs continue to be held in the face of fact and ex- 
perience. Speculative managers go on calmly rejecting 
plays as too good for the public, and calmly staging 
expensive absurdities on the strength of a twenty years’ 
conviction that these absurdities are what the public 
wants. The absurdities fail; but the managers build 
upon their failure an even deeper faith in the assump- 
tion that they ought to have succeeded. Their way of 
reasoning is only comparable with that of Sir Ralph 
Bloomfield Bonnington. Their science may plunge them 


| headlong into a hideous blunder ; but it always enables 


They renew our human faith | 


them to explain the blunder, and to commit it again 
with confidence undiminished. 
That managers may with impunity disregard the 


_ accepted ideas as to public taste (of which they know 


They give us clues to transcendent things, things for — 


which, in religion, martyrs sang in the flames. That, 
I suppose, is the ultimate value of Art; all these bleak 
theories and scientific problems of simplification which 
produce the sort of Art that Mr. David Bomberg signs 
in the Suffolk Street Gallery—well, it is difficult to sup- 
pose that men would sing at the stake for them. 
Would anyone, I wonder, suffer martyrdom for the 
ideals Mr. Asselin professes in the Carfax Gallery? 


less in proportion to the length of their experience) 
is proved at the St. James’s Theatre as surely as it is 
proved everywhere else. Please yourself, and you may 


_ some day make a fortune; but speculating as to what is 
_ likely to please the multitude is a particularly harassing 
_ kind of gambling which can only end in one unhappy 


This type of revolutionary seems to find life crude and | 


most certainly leaves it raw. 

The New English Art Club’s record for its fifty ex- 
hibitions is honourable. Without exaggeration we can 
say that the most vital English Art of these last thirty 
years has been made possible by the Slade School and 
the N.E.A.C. To claim that every student of the one 
and every member of and exhibitor in the other is an 
important artist would be absurd. But if we think of 
their record on the whole, compared with that achieved 
by Royal Academy scholars, we must be impressed. 
The last triumph of the Slade is in some ways its most 
conspicuous, for in open competition with the Academy 
it has won the scholarship offered by the British School 
at Rome. In erudite histories, whose authors are not 
born, the career of nineteenth century English Art will 
be hurried over unceremoniously. One is disconcerted 
at the thought of how many hundreds of artists will 
be submerged, or at best entombed in dictionaries of 
exhibitors. But those yet unborn historians will cer- 
tainly note a ‘‘curious’’ or ‘‘ unheralded ’’, or even 
““ unaccountable ’’ appearance, towards the century’s 
end, of a school of draughtsmen. For the first time in 
known English Art, they will compute, distinct symp- 
toms of a considerable movement were seen. Was this 
a case of spontaneous generation? whence came the 
influence? and so on will be the nuts that German 
criticism will elaborately crack. 1 wonder if the great 
importance of Professor Brown’s influence at West- 
minster and the Slade will be duly recognised. At 
present we are much too close to and muddled up in 
the welter of contemporary Art movements to gauge 
their relative significance. But to posterity, I have no 
doubt, the New English Art Club, with its intrinsic 
soundness of first principles, its sustained life and wide 
sympathies, will disengage from a colourless or chaotic 
background as a very significant factor in the history 
of English painting. 


way. These things are declared to the satisfaction of 
all, save to the satisfaction of the gamblers and the 
tipsters themselves, every season of every year. Let 
us dwell upon some more particular justification of Mr. 
Barker’s policy. How, for example, does it affect the 
players? 

Playgoers, within the last few weeks at the St. 


| James’s Theatre, have made some surprising dis- 


coveries—namely, that acting is really an art; that it 
is possible for a player to play more than one part; 
that there is in acting, as in other arts, a technique to 
be acquired and an imagination to be employed (if you 
have it). Let the public firmly grasp some of these 
ideas, and there will shortly be a revolution. Talented 
players sometimes complain that there is no competent 


| criticism of acting; that the majority of critics have 


never taken the trouble to distinguish the player from 
his part—to assess the intrinsic merits of an actor’s 


_ performance apart from the glory he borrows from 


the author of his rdle. They complain—usually with 
justice—that a poor player who happens to have an 
easy part, a part that plays itself, is often extolled 
above a really fine player who has to put forth all the 
resources of his mind and person to meet the needs of 
his réle and make it effective. The critics may quite 
reasonably retort that when acting ceases to be merely 
an agreeable posing of a few distinguished personalities 
in the fierce light that beats upon that portion of our 
stage set apart for the evolutions of an actor-manager ; 
that when players cease to be divided up into well 
recognised ‘‘lines’’ and leads’’; that when their 
technical equipment ceases to consist almost entirely of 
fixed manners and methods acquired in early life and 
persisted in to the grave of their reputation ; that when 
the player becomes really capable of playing more than 
one part and ceases to have this one part made to 
measure by playwriting hacks who help to perpetuate 
the present infamous system of fitting square people 
into square holes; that when the player has come to 
regard himself as a perfect means rather than (as at 
present he often is) an undesirable end—that then the 
critics may begin to regard acting as a fine art, and 


. to deal with it respeetfully and conscientiously. 
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How easily all this might come about, and in how 
short a time, has been made admirably clear at the 
St. James’s Theatre during the past few weeks. 
What a revolution ten weeks of repertory in ten 
theatres of London would effect! How many swollen 
reputations would go down—reputations made on the 
strength of having played some old theatrical type 
twenty years ago and thereafter being able successfully 
to repeat it for a lifetime. And how many unbudded 
reputations would be made—reputations that never will 
be made under the present system because there is no 
room in the present system for fluidity and variety of 
technical equipment, much less for any sort of imagina- 
tive growth or expression! How, to take a practical 
instance, could anyone be expected to notice under the 
old system that Mr. Neville Gartside is as capable an 
actor as many whose parts are usually so long that it 
becomes wonderful to the plain man how they remem- 
ber so many words that mean so very little? Mr. 
Gartside, having successfully played a retainer in 
Mr. Barker's ‘‘ Twelfth Night’’ a year ago, would, 
under the old system, by this time have played footman 
(till he was promoted to butler or comic valet) in 
several London theatres, have established a little corner 
entirely his own in this kind of market, and for the 
rest of life have been entered upon the agents’ lists as 
a person doomed to a round of histrionic menial service 
until old age had released him. Fortunately Mr. 
Gartside has become a member of a repertory company 
whose principle is, or ought to be, that as soon as any 
player shows any talent for any particular sort of part 
he is immediately put into something else. So Mr. 
Gartside became the newspaper man in Mr. Shaw's 
‘* The Doctor’s Dilemma ’’, and was able to show the 
audience how memorably a player can play who is not 
bribed or compelled by an utterly senseless arrange- 
ment of the labour market to repeat himself for a small 
fee whenever he has the chance. 

I am glad to see Mr. Barker adopting the repertory 
ideal for his players so effectually. Consider, for 
example, the casting of Mr. Dennis Neilson Terry for 
Dubedat. It ruined the play, but it has undoubtedly 
educated Mr. Dennis Neilson Terry, who knows now, 
if he did not know before, that he is not yet so good 
as one day, with modesty and goodwill, he may be. 
Such a conviction brought home to a young craftsman 
at an impressionable age is quite invaluable. Dubedat 
has saved Mr. Neilson Terry for the English theatre— 
« salvation entirely due to the skill with which Mr. 
Barker, in the true spirit of repertory, fitted him with 
a part altogether beyond him and entirely unlike any- 
thing he had done or dreamed of doing. Mr. Neilson 
Terry and Mr. Gartside are parables merely, taken 
almost at random. More reputations can be made and 
lost in three weeks of repertory than in a generation of 
long runs and actor-management. That, from the 
players’ point of view, and from the point of view of 
all who wish English acting to be taken seriously as an 
art, or even as a respectable craft, is one of the prin- 
cipal justifications of the repertory system. 


THE NEGLECT OF WINE. 
By Firson Youna. 


SUPPOSE there is more wine bought in England 

at this time of year than at any other; and at no 
season are there so many outrages committed upon 
the spirit of the vine. Tepid Champagne, warm Bur- 
gundy, icy young Bordeaux (uncorked the moment 
before it is served), and crusty Port decanted within a 
day or two of its arrival by railway, are regular incidents 
of the festive season. Yet inasmuch as the liquid so 
treated is often drunk more as a symbol of festivity 
than for any love of its intrinsic qualities, it may be 
said to serve at least one of its purposes—which is, 
even by such strange misuses, to make glad the heart 
of man. 


But it is not the people whose annual outbreak of | 


headaches they never dream of associating with the | 


unwonted mixture of fearsome vintages that I accuse 


| 


of neglect of wine, but rather the possessors of 
cellars and the people who drink it daily and habitually, 
The ignorance about wine in England, even among 
these who have every opportunity of studying it, is 
colossal. The English butler, to whose grim mercies 
the whole matter is too often left, is an arch offender 
in this respect; the wine-merchant is sometimes 
another, and the family doctor is a third. To the 
majority of physicians wine is simply wine, a medium 
for the exhibition of alcohol in mild doses. The differ- 
ence in medicinal values between, let us say, a Chateau 
Margaux 1890 and a Romanée or Chambertin of 1904, 
is a mystery to them; although the alterative and 
curative properties of the Bordeaux and the toning 
and vitalising effects of the Burgundy are so different 
as to be almost opposite in their physiological effects. 
And I may add that there is not one household in a 
thousand in England where a bottle of either of these 
vintages could be brought to the table from the cellar 
in its proper condition for drinking. The butler (and 
indeed the owner of the wine) would see to that. 

The wholesale murder of rare wines goes on daily 
in England: a veritable massacre of the innocents. 
There are thousands of dozens of rare vintage wines 
in English cellars which have either perished long 
since or are gradually perishing from neglect and im- 
proper treatment. ‘‘I know you like Burgundy ”’, 
said a friend to me the other day; ‘‘ I have some won- 
derful old stuff in the cellar; I don’t know what it is, 
but I know it’s very, very old. I ordered up a bottle 
for you’’. I feared the worst, and waited. In five 
minutes I heard the loud pop of a cork, and the butler 
appeared, jauntily carrying—oh, horror! a decanter. 
To decant a very old Burgundy in that manner would 
of itself be enough to ruin it, and there was further 
evidence that the decanter had actually been warmed. 
Of course the wine was absolutely dead, and tasted 
of nothing at all but weak vinegar. Another bottle 
was brought up and, at my earnest request, carried 
carefully to the table in its cradle, and the cork gently 
and carefully drawn as it lay there. There was just 
the suggestion of a ghost of a wine—nothing more. It 
turned out to be an old Corton which twenty years 
ago must have been in its glory; but which, kept in 
the same cellar as Bordeaux, and exposed to constant 
changes of temperature, had probably suffered great 
deterioration of character before it had died ten years 
ago of old age. There was nothing to be done with 
the whole bin but pour it away, although if I had 
suggested this, my friend would have regarded me as a 
very ignorant fellow, for he was one of those who 
cannot believe that a famous vintage wine which 


| had lain for over half a century undisturbed in the 


dust of his cellars could be anything but precious, and 
the more precious the older it grew. In the same 
cellar were thousands of bottles of the wines of Cham- 
pagne, Bordeaux, of the Rhine, the Mosel, and the 
Saar—yes, and even of Oporto—all suffering a similar 
fate; things that had once been mighty and glorious 
now fallen to decay or death; while their owner was 
drinking undistinguished wine from the Stores, ordered 
month by month, in order to ‘‘ save ’’ the contents of 
the cellar. And this is only an example of what is 
going on in hundreds of houses in England where the 
wine cellars, instead of being shrines in which the fruit 
of the most perfect marriages between sun and soil is 
resting and growing and developing a mature and 
generous vitality, are mere catacombs or mausoleums 
containing the corpses and envelopes of what were once 
living things, but from which the life principle—and 
with it all their use and beauty and beneficence for us— 
has long since fled. 

For it is also a fact of which people are surprisingly 
ignorant that wine has a life of its own; that in every 
bottle there is actually some germ or principle which 
curiously corresponds with the animating principle 
within ourselves. Like us it knows youth and age 
and death; like us it knows sickness and health; like 
us it is liable to destruction either from disease within 
itself or from shock or accident from without. Like 
the life of men, it has the inimitable charm of youth, an 
“awkward age’’ of development, a_ strength of 
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maturity, an increasing mellowness and sunset decline 
of age. It passes through certain changes of life, 
and is sensitive, like all living things, to the changes of 
the earthly seasons. 


| 


Deep down in the chalk of the | 


Burgundy district, far from any effect of heat or | 


cold, where the mercury in the thermometer never 
moves from one year’s end to the other, sealed and 
corked hermetically from the atmosphere, the wine is 
nevertheless reached by those same subtle forces that 
move and stir in our blood at the vernal and autumnal 
equinoxes. At such times a bottle of wine will become 
sick and deranged, and in a week or two will become 
well and sound again. Like our three score and ten, 
there is appointed for every bottle of healthy wine a 
span of life which varies considerably according to the 
amount of sunshine in the year of its birth, 
and according to the state of the soil and the 
plants. A bottle of Champagne of a good vin- 
tage may last as long as twenty years; a rare 
Port that has been bottled two instead of three 
years after the vintage may last for seventy; and other 
wines in proportion, according to their vinosity. There 
are exceptions, of course. Only the other day I tasted, 
from a magnum of Perrier Jouet 1876, wine that could 
still foam a little in the glass and whose flavour re- 
mained delicate and characteristic, although its strength 
was far gone; and the fellow to this magnum had 
actually blown out its cork as it lay in the bin during 
the hot summer of 1909. Such valiancy, such vigour 
of old age, are rare indeed in the wines of Cham- 
pagne, which, if they come of a good vintage, are at 
their best between the tenth and twentieth years of their 
age. 

But our neglect of wine in England is shown in many 
other ways than by the mere ignorance of elementary 
facts concerning it. The increased consumption of 
Champagne has done much to oust other wines from 
favour. Champagne is pre-eminently the drink of 
social London; it goes best, perhaps, with the hurried, 
feverish life that we lead. But a curious thiag 
about the drinking of Champagne is that, apart from 
being a taste, it becomes a habit, like drug-taking or 
cigarette smoking; and this adds formidably to the 
effect of its rivalry with other wines. It is all very well 
to drink Champagne if you drink only the best; yet 
there are thousands of people who habitually spend on 
a bottle of indifferent Champagne a sum which would 
procure them a Bordeaux or Burgundy, a Berncastler or 
Rudesheimer of the finest vintage. Again, English 
people have lately taken to the bad habit of neglecting 
vintage Ports for so-called tawny Ports, and innocently 
believe that lightness of colour in the wine is a measure 
of its harmlessness ; whereas many of these wines from 


merchant’s trade; taste of sugar instead of wine, and 
burn on the throat like young Cognac. True tawny 


THE LION.* 
By F. C. 


“ HE Book of the Lion ’’, by Sir Alfred Pease, 
adds yet another to the already long list of 
volumes written by sportsmen and naturalists which 
deal more or less fully with the habits and life history of 
that superb creature, which, whether or not it is 
entitled to be called the ‘‘ King of Beasts ’’, has at any 
rate exerted a greater influence on the imagination of 
mankind from the earliest ages to the present day than 
any other animal. Sir Alfred writes with a very full 
knowledge of his subject, gained during many years of 
travel and residence in various parts of Africa, but 
chiefly in Somaliland and on the Kapiti and Athi plains. 
of British East Africa. All that he tells his readers is, 
a of interest and information and well 
worthy of the close attention of all sportsmen, especially 
those who are about to visit Africa for the first time,and 
who have as yet had no personal experience with ions. 
Not having had much experience with elephants, and 
apparently none at all with buffaloes, Sir Alfred is 
unable to compare from personal knowledge the rela- 
tive amount of danger likely to be incurred in hunting 
these three species of African animals, certain indivi- 
duals amongst which may be expected to prove them- 
selves dangerous antagonists to sportsmen desirous of 
possessing themselves of their skins, tusks or horns. 
It is impossible, of course, to lay down any fixed 
rules or make any dogmatic statement on such a sub- 
ject, because in wild animals, just as with human 
beings, very great differences in temper and tempera- 
ment have to be allowed for, and certain buffaloes and 
elephants may be much worse tempered, savage and 
morose, and therefore more dangerous to meddle with, 
than certain lions which by nature happen to be neither 
bold nor aggressive. But Sir Alfred evidently considers 
—and I, for one, entirely agree with him—that, speak- 
ing generally, the lion should be considered as the most 
dangerous of all African game. Certainly, if we 
examine the records of the last fifty years of African 
hunting, it cannot be denied that an infinitely greater 
number of human beings—both Europeans and natives 
have been killed or badly injured by lions than by any 
other species of animal to be found in the same country. 
As to the character of the lion, Sir Alfred has no 
patience with the views expressed by Dr. Livingstone 
and others that these great cats are only mean, sneak- 
ing, cowardly beasts ‘‘a iittle larger than the largest 


| dogs ’’, and that their roar, which had always appealed 


so powerfully to the minds of earlier travellers and 


_ hunters, is really no more magnificent or awe-inspiring 


Port should be as dry as sand, unsweetened and unforti- | 


fied; otherwise the true Port flavour is found only in 
vintage wines which have matured in the bottle. 

But why should Port be our only after-dinner wine? 
How foolish it is of people whose means enable them 
to have the best of such things that the world affords 
to cenfine themselves to the banal round of Hock or 


Sauterne for luncheon, and Champagne and Port for | 
Lovely, delicate Burgundies, the sun-filled | 


dinner ! 
Chateau wines of Bordeaux, the gorgeous and recu- 
perative and truly imperial Tokay, the old Amontil- 
lados and Olorosos of Spain, the Boals and Malmseys 
of Madeira, to say nothing of the rarer wines of Hun- 
gary and Austria (but not of Italy)—here in essence 
are the sunshine and soil of a thousant happy slopes 
where the very essences of life are steeped and concen- 
trated. It seems a pity to neglect them; and one of 
these days some physician will make a fortune who, 
instead of studying fashionable drugs, which in his 
heart he despises, turns his attention to the curative and 
hygienic properties of different wines; who orders his 
happy patients perhaps a goblet of Chateau d’Yquem, 
or, peradventure, a couple of glasses of old Tokay— 
one when the sun is at the meridian, and one when he 


is at his setting. / 


the wood are crude liquor, «doctored for the wine- | tng 


indeed, it has been asserted it can with difficulty be dis- 
tinguished, a proposition which has always appeared to 
me not to be in accordance with fact. Sir Alfred, if he 
does not absolutely replace the lion on the high pedestal 
on which it once stood in the imaginations of some of 
the earlier writers on natural history, yet gives the most 
unanswerable reasons why this grand beast should be 
treated with great respect, as, indeed, it is by all sports- 
men of experience. 

Doubtless it is true that, speaking generally, lions 
will retreat before the presence of human beings, some- 
times very hastily; but once a lion turns to bay—and 
many will do so sooner rather than later—it will fight 
for its life with the utmost courage, hurling itseif at the 
last upon its assailants, in spite of terrible wounds, 
with all the desperate valour of the bravest sons of the 
fighting races of men. As to the roar of the lion, 
heard, as I have sometimes heard it, at close quarters 
on a dark and stormy night, when crouching with little 
or no shelter over the embers of a fire almost quenched 
by heavy rain, it is a sound well calculated to fill the 
soul with awe. Heard in safety from the interior of a 
well-found and well-protected camp, it is the most 
glorious and the most satisfying of all earthly sounds. 
None but a dullard or a deaf man could fail to be moved 
by the mighty volume of the lion’s roar. 


10s, 6d, net, 


** The Book of the Lion.’’ By Sir Alfred Pease. Murray. 
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The author of ‘‘ The Book of the Lion ”’ has evidently 
been immensely impressed by the tenacity of life some- 
times shown by lions, and he warns his readers 
‘‘ against an allegation that appears in some of the 
best works on the mammals of Africa—viz., that the 


lion is not tenacious of life, and is easily killed as com- | 
of either a lion or a buffalo, which was what the old 


pared with the larger antelopes’’. The extraordinary 
tenacity of life shown by a lion which was killed by 
Captain Arthur Slatter and the District Commissioner 
of Machakos (Mr. Humphery), a full description of 
which will be found on pages 214—225, is indeed very 
remarkable. This lion, when it had at last been killed 
and skinned, was found to have received no fewer than 
thirteen bullet wounds, inflicted by rifles of ‘450, ‘400 
and *303 bore. ‘‘ The shooting’, Captain Slatter 
relates, ‘‘ had been by no means bad; all the shots, with 
the exception of one, which had broken the off hind-leg 
low down, were well forward in the shoulder and head. 
Seven s.s.s.g. slugs were recovered lodged in the 
muscles of the near shoulder. Left side of the jaw 
broken, and both eye teeth smashed; the lungs shot 
through and through. Though we were undoubtedly 
lucky not to have received more damage from the beast, 
we were also unlucky in not getting a bullet into a vital 
spot. Curiously enough, not one had touched the 
brain, heart or spine, though going very near ’’. 

On the page following the account of the killing of 
this exceptionally tough lion, Sir Alfred Pease himself 
writes: ‘‘ A man says he has killed nine lions one after 
another stone dead with a single shot each with a ‘256 
rifle ’’, and then goes on to remark that one may believe 
such a statement or not, though, if I mistake not, Sir 
Alfred wishes to imply that it would take a good deal 
of corroborative evidence to induce him, at any rate, 
to credit such a performance. However, the remark- 
able feat (see page 164) accomplished by Mr. Postma— 
which everyone in East Africa believes to be a fact— 
of killing seven lions stone dead (three lions and four 
lionesses) and badly wounding two others in a few 
minutes with ten shots, approaches, if it does not quite 
reach, the nine lions in nine shots proposition, and it 
seems to show, too, that sometimes lions can be quickly 
and easily killed with well-placed shots. The two lions 
which were wounded, but not recovered, by Mr. Postma 
got into long grass, if I remember rightly, and were not 
followed up. In all probability, however, they died at no 
great distance from the others, as they were all shot at 
very close quarters from a waggon whilst they were 
attacking this extremely fortunate young Dutchman’s 
trek oxen in broad daylight. 

As regards vitality, I think that no one will deny that 


African animals of all kinds frequently show extraor-. 


dinary tenacity of life. Who is there who has had any 
considerable experience of African big-game shooting 
who cannot recall numberless cases of astonishing 
exhibitions of tenacity of life displayed by buffaloes, 
elephants, hartebeests, waterbucks, and, indeed, every 
species of wild game? Putting aside brain shots and 
those which shatter the vertebral column, no African 
game animal dies very quickly unless it is shot either 
through the heart or through both lungs. A shot 
which only penetrates one lung will not disable any 
animal, at any rate not for some time. 

Personally I have found that either buffaloes, elephants, 
or any of the larger antelopes, if shot through the heart 
or through both lungs, will often, if not usually, run at 
great speed for more than one hundred yards before 
dropping, whilst I cannot remember that any lion I 
ever hit in the same way—that is, right through the 
heart as it was standing facing me, or with a broadside 
shot through the big blood-vessels of both lungs—ever 
made a rush of much more than half that distance 
before collapsing, and my own experiences have cer- 
tainly led me to think that, other things being equal, 
lions are not as tenacious of life as buffaloes or the 
larger antelopes. No doubt if a charging lion were shot 


through the heart at close quarters, it would still get | 
Only a shot through the brain could be | 


home. 
expected to floor it instantly. But if antelopes charged 


like lions, and were inspired by the same sublime rage | 


and fury, they would also be very difficult to stop, 


and I have actually seen a buffalo make good its charge 
and injure a native after I had hit it full in the chest 
with a four-bore round bullet, which cut through one side 
of its heart and traversed the whole length of its body. 
To stand alone and unsupported and stop with only a 
single-barrelled, single-shot rifle the determined charge 


South African hunters sometimes had to do or to go 
under, requires not only perfectly steady nerves, but also 
either very great skill in shooting or luck, and, speak- 


| ing for myself, I feel quite sure that had I often been 


called upon to undergo such trying ordeals I should not 
now be writing these lines. My nerve, I am sure, would 
never have failed me, but luck would not always have 
been on my side, whilst my skill as a quick shot was 
less than moderate. I was very much interested to 
read that the bullet fired from a Ross *280 bore rifle at 
a distance of five yards into the face of the charging 
lion which killed poor George Grey was a copper- 
pointed projectile. Sir Alfred Pease tells us that this 
copper-pointed bullet struck the lion on the nose and 
broke into tiny fragments without penetrating. Now, 
I think it quite possible that had George Grey only used 
the solid military pointed bullets with his Ross rifle his 
lamentable death might never have occurred, and that 
he might still have been with us to-day; for, shooting 
with a *275 Magnum rifle last year in British East 
Africa, I found that at close ranges my copper-pointed 
bullets always broke into small pieces, only inflicting 
large surface wounds, with very little penetration, 
whereas at a range of three hundred yards, when the 
initial velocity had been considerably reduced, thev 
were quite -satisfactory. 

I notice that Sir Alfred Pease states as a fact that 
lion cubs are born with their eyes open; but I cannot 
help thinking that on this point he must be mistaken, 
as I remember once removing three cubs—two males 
and a female—from the womb of a lioness which I had 
just killed. These cubs were quite alive and would, I 
am sure, have been born in a few hours’ time, but their 
eyes were fast closed like the eyes of newly-born kit- 
tens. I once, too, found three newly-born chetah cubs, 
which were subsequently reared by a pointer bitch. 
They had also been born blind and remained so for 
some days. There are many other points regarding the 
habits and life history of lions in Sir Alfred Pease’s 
most interesting book upon which I should like to make 
a few comments, but space now forbids my saying any- 
thing more except to express the hope that it will be 
very widely read by the sportsmen and naturalists of 
this country. 


IN FITZGERALD’S COUNTRY. 


sent me into Suffolk in the prime 
of autumn, which of all seasons sets off best a 
red-roofed countryside, and, as if to ensure my appre- 
ciation, opened the experience with a day’s rain on 
the interminable sea-front at Felixstowe. After that 
grey monotony of shingle, groins, and asphalt I 
beheld Woodbridge on a morning purged of cloud, 
in a sunlight of humid brilliance which gave depth 
and emphasis to every speck or space of new-washed 
colour. That little town was full of surprises. Who 
would have guessed at salt water in surroundings 
remote from any hint of the sea as the heart of Berk- 
shire? Yet a quay there was, though for the moment 
unapproachable; the river flowed broad and blue 
between mud-flats, and at the water’s edge a big, heavy 
swan stood, shapely but broad of beam, and carrying 
out, to my mind, that suggestion of Dutch contours 
which had been with me since I stepped into the 
street. The stores by the quay, red-roofed and 


| shingle-bounded, had that deliberate unexpectedness 
_ of outline which charms in Holland; decidedly there 
is a kinship of the Low Countries across the water. 
Every detail of the scene before me had something 
characteristic that marked it off from the rest of 
Britain—whether it was the lad who pulled lazily by 
in his low-lying fowler’s cot, or the little pleasure 
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yachts poised on the mud, out of their element yet 
not ungraceful, like ducks on a shore, or, again, the 
high winding dyke which protected the meadows 
below the town. Everywhere was strong, rich sappy 
colour, such as the Dutch or Flemish palette loved 
—strongest and richest, perhaps, on the weed-covered 
expanses of mud-bank, glossy in the sun. 

The town was Dutch, too, in the spick and span 
cleanliness of a long street which led up to the 
market-place, and—if one had not known in advance— 
to the greatest surprise of all. Across the first floor 
of a decent old-world-looking shop were the letters 
E. F. G., marking out the rooms where, for a long 
period, the most famous citizen of Woodbridge lived 
and wrote, not about Suffolk marsh or mere or corn- 
field, but of Naishapur and Babylon. He was exotic, 
of course, as his verse was exotic. Lawrence’s por- 
trait of him, as a pretty schoolboy, hangs in an old 
castle of the Geraldines on an island in the Waterford 
River; and, indeed, his fellow citizens at Woodbridge 
held little traffic with him. Under the splendid tower 
of the flint-built fourteenth-century church—coloured 
like a pigeon in that day’s sunshine, all delicate blues 
and greys—a rubicund verger talked with vivid 


detail of the poet. He recalled the poet’s queer habit | 


of wandering late at night, sometimes talking to 


himself, but addressing no one; wrapped always in | 
a great black cloak and moving with a curious high- | 


stepping walk—and this the chronicler imitated 
grotesquely enough. The church, it seems, knew 
him, but never at its services; he came there some- 
times, but only to be alone. If anyone entered to 
dust or sweep or close a window—or perhaps to cast 
an eye on that queer visitor—he would go away. He 
was, indeed, to sum it all up, a ‘‘ peculiar old bloke ’’. 
I agree; but since I have been to Woodbridge I 


understand at least one of Fitzgerald’s idiosyncrasies | 


—his devotion to Suffolk. 

High as the church tower reached, higher still, on 
the crown and centre of the town, was another of 
its surprises—a great windmill, anywhere a bizarre 
and delightful object—as how many painters have 
felt!—-but here, among all these houses, doubly 
unexpected. Everywhere one turned there seemed 
to be some new discovery : here it was the old monastic 
building (now someone’s manor) by the church, there 
the long line of almshouses, rebuilt in dignity by a 


the old skilled handicrafts had its home. Silk from 
Suffolk would have sounded before almost a contra- 
diction in terms; and at Sudbury I was strangely 
puzzled by the little three-storied houses, with a range 
of tall windows on the first floor, through which came 
the drumming of looms. There were, of course, 
ordinary factories, too—the power looms of Sudbury 
compete with Macclesfield—but the old hand-loom trade 
still lingers there, and the finest silks and velvets come 
from it. I was taken to see one velvet weaver who 
had been employed to make some of the robes for the 
last Coronation, and I saw him at the delicate work. 
A brass wand laid in under the threads of the web 
raises a line of tiny loops, then a knife drawn along 
cuts the tops of these loops, and you have the pile; 
and so it goes on, precise and dainty. The skilled 
worker can do it more faultlessly than the best 
machine—but that is all. The machine comes too near 
him for the trade to live, and it is vanishing. This 
man was over fifty, and he looked older, having that 
introspective face of the weaver whose mind may be 
busy elsewhere while hand and eye are at the routine. 
Yet he was one of the youngest, and no wonder. Why 
should men train for a trade that can give so bare 
a living? In full occupation the wage is low, and all 
is piecework, which may leave many a week idle. 
Yet the hand-loom still has its justification, and I saw 
it at Sudbury. Where the object is to produce a 
limited amount of some elaborate design, the human 
agent, adjusting a most complicated instrument, still 
has scope. Of two small factories given over to this 
work, one was closed against all comers; so jealously 
guarded was the secret of patterns being woven 
specially for one great London firm. But the other 
might be entered—an old malt house with ten or a 
dozen Jacquard looms erected in the upper storey, 
while below were stored the silks and the dyeing 
vats. Here was a business such as would have 
delighted the heart of William Morris, all controlled 
by one man, who was director, designer, and, if need 


| came, weaver as well—able not only to copy or adapt 


some wonderful intricacy of colour from old brocade, 
but to plan it out for the weaver and then to work 
out the difficult problem of setting up that web of 


many threads. Here were stuffs made as a man might 
_ make a picture, not for endless mechanical repetition, 


City company, and handsome indeed with their long | 


terraces. From them we passed—exploring after 


further vestiges of E. F. G.—out through a narrow | 


lane between high, close hedges of privet, and back 


along a ridge which a little valley divided from the | 
_ yellow, was coloured for all the world like a poplar 


buildings of a fine grammar school; then down again, 
and up to where, among pines, was the tiny box of 
a lodge in which the ‘‘ peculiar old bloke ’’ preferred 
to live for certain other years, in contempt of the 
adjoining manor house. In that pilgrimage one found 
out that much of the charm and unexpectedness was 
due to the town’s position on a huddle of little hills. 
But the townsfolk had helped Nature; and it was a 
joy to see how at points of artistic vantage cedars 
were planted, leaning out from trim gardens over the 
leisurely streets. 

That same impression of a people who inherited 
the taste for pleasing line and for judicious ornament 
was confirmed everywhere I went in Suffolk—in the 
genuine Suffolk, not among the mushroom growths 
of Felixstowe. The carved house-fronts in Ipswich— 
notably one close by St. Mary-le-Tower—exceeded 
anything of their kind that I had seen; and at Bury 
St. Edmunds, apart from the great church and the 
monastic buildings, there were ordinary dwelling- 


houses of far later date (one perhaps of Miss Austin’s | 


period) simply admirable in design. Where, indeed, 
would you find anything handsomer, comelier, or more 
typical of a ripe and gracious Anglicanism than the 
red-fronted rectory which looks out from among trees 
on to the old churchyard? I trust the incumbent has 
the cellar that his house deserves: a venerable port 
would tone well with that mellow brickwork. 

Yet, in spite of all that I had seen, it was a sur- 


but to carry out once one decorative idea. There were 
splendours of red and blue, rich medizval inspira- 
tions; ultra-modern violences of ‘‘ futurist ’’ colour, 
which would dominate a whole room; but there were 
also subtle delicacies of tone and fabric—one, for 
instance, woven of three threads, black, white and 


leaf in autumn, resembling it in texture as well as in 
colour, for part of the design was woven in velvet 
that stood up like the ribbing on a leaf. This craft 
was, in a sense, exotic, too, for the use of Jacquard 
looms which weave a figured stuff had died out in 
Sudbury; only one old workman had ever handled 
one, and the artist manufacturer captured him and 
made him a foreman. But the craft had been there 
before, brought in by Huguenots or Flemings, and 
the names for parts of the loom which Suffolk uses 
are strange in Yorkshire, so that the northern makers 
of machinery need special explanation. Long may 
the craft flourish, for the presence among them of 
varying occupations—the sea, the fowler’s cot, the 
loom—makes somehow of these East Anglians a 
sturdier, more independent folk than the people of the 
home counties. ‘‘ Posh’’, FitzGerald’s friend may 
have been, as the verger at Woodbridge reported, 
‘*a fool of a man’’, who muddled away his employer's 
bequest of boats and gear; but he came, at any rate, 


of a strong stock, whose hand and eye were not yet 
divorced from the beauty of Nature; and he and his 
like, bred by those slow waters, were little prone to 
disturb with uneasy bustle the contemplation of an 
Oriental calm. 


prise to me to find that here in East Anglia one of | 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
THE HUNTING PARSON. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay REvIEWw. 


Lovegrove House, East Southsea, 
; 15 December 1913. 

Str,—The letters on the above subject in your columns 
remind me of a similar discussion in ‘‘ The County 
Gentleman ” some twelve years ago. 

In particular, I recall a short letter from one whom I was 
privileged to call my friend, one whom very many of your 
readers must also remember with affection and respect. 
It was headed ‘‘ A London Parson’s Opinion ”’, and was to 
this effect :— 

‘St. Alban’s Clergy House, Holborn, E.C. 

‘* Sir,—Here in this parish our opportunities of sport are 
limited to batting on the pavement with the street door for 
a wicket, but were I a country parson, I think I should vote 
for fox-hunting. 

Yours truly, 
Artur H. Stanton.” 

Perhaps the opinion of such a noble and really Christ-like 
soul as Father Stanton may have some weight with those 
of your correspondents who apparently regard the croquet- 
playing curate of contemporary comic fiction as the 
muscular Christian’s ideal. 

Yours faithfully, 
P. R. (Capt.) 


To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW. 


Sir,—In an individualist country like England, whose 
Church, with its numerous nuances of beliefs ranging from 
High to Low Church, more or less faithfully reflects the 
opinions of its adherents, it seems only natural, and indeed 
inevitable, that there should be, on the part of the clergy, a 
similar elasticity of opinions in connection with more mun- 
dane matters—or, in other words, with the things of this 
world. 

The humanitarians who write denouncing the hunting 
parson forget the irony of Him who said, because He con- 
sorted not with the “‘ unco’ guid ”’ of His time, that He was 


accused of being a wine-bibber and a frequenter of publicans | 


and even more shady persons. 

If such people were logical, they would insist that their 
ministers should boycott the Army as an agency for human 
butchery on a large scale. Certainly the race-course and the 
green-room should be taboo, and their connection with 
jockeys, racing men, and actresses should be confined to 
the four walls of the church within which they minister. 
I doubt whether a certain number of the smoking-rooms at 
the clubs should not be closed to them. In fact, if such 
people had their way, ministers of religion should be kept 
in glass cases and only allowed out to attend humanitarian 
meetings. Such is, in fact, the policy which has driven 
our hard drinkers, when they can afford it, from pubs into 
clubs. The true reformer, Christian or other, mixes with 
the sinners and tries to lift them to a higher level. 

If a parson has scruples against foxhunting, then, unless 
he feels he has a mission like one of the saints of old to 
reform foxhunters, let him keep out of foxhunting districts. 
But if a foxhunting parson does not feel that the thing is 
wrong (and there are many parsons who don’t), and if he 
lives in a neighbourhood of foxhunters, I cannot but see that 
far more good is likely to come in other ways from his 
mixing with the people and taking part in their sports than 
keeping himself severely aloof. 

One reason for abolishing tithe was, to my mind, the 
very mistaken idea of relieving the clergyman of the busi- 
ness and farming side of his profession. But if his spiritual 
life apparently gained for the moment, the mere fact that 
he no longer had the same distinct interest in the soil 
and its products has proved, I am sure, a severe loss. 
Even if the taking of tithe in kind had certain disadvan- 
tages, such disadvantages were far less in the case of his 
farming the glebe. To really sympathise and get in touch 


with people you must have common interests, tastes and 
pursuits. Then from that common ground you can lead 
them on to higher things. But the “‘ aloof ’’ parson, unless 
he is a saint, and not merely living a detached life in com- 
fortable surroundings, like so many persons who desire to 
reform their neighbours, does not get home like the real 
parish priest who shares as far as possible in the lives of 
his people. 

To put it in a nutshell, it is unfortunate that the hunting 
parson should injure tender consciences in (say) Manchester, 
even if they be consciences mainly sensitive to failings and 
defects which they have no mind to; but I have no 
doubt that the loss is counterbalanced by the fact that at 
(say) Market Harboro’ (to take a place I don’t know) the 
parson who hunts (and yet keeps up his spiritual end) is 
sure to get more closely into touch with the mentality and 
conscience of the local community. 

I am not out to defend the absolute righteousness of 
sport, but when I see how millions of that noble animal 
‘** homo sapiens ”’ are exploited in every way in the world, 
beaten, hunted, starved, tortured, murdered by swift or 
slow degrees, possibly to earn dividends for these leisured 
humanitarians, and I read the pother kicked up over the 
pursuit and death of a few thousand foxes, I can only 
wonder at the woeful lack of the sense of proportion in 
such people. Here is a mere jot and tittle that in time 
will be refined out of existence when, and when only, the 
daily toll of cruelty and injustice, far more agonising and 
terrible, to their own species has been lessened. But now 
that lap-dogs have so largely usurped the place of children, 
all things are possible. 

Yours faithfully, 


ReEspice FINeM. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW. 
27, Green Park, Bath, 
14 December 1913. 

Str,—I am truly glad to see that there are a few people 
who have sufficient imagination and feeling to see that fox- 
hunting is a cruel and cowardly sport and have had the 
courage to write and say so, in spite of an Archbishop 
having some “ kind-hearted foxhunting friends ”’. 

That Charles Kingsley, Reynold Hole, and other 
benighted parsons went a-hunting only makes the case 
worse, instead of proving foxhunting an innocent sport or 
worthy of comparison with manly field sports. 

If certain people must have exciting pastimes there is 
nothing to prevent them from jumping hedges and running 
the risk of breaking their necks without setting a pack of 
hounds, kept up at great expense, to hunt down and mangle 
a defenceless creature. 

I am amazed that an intellect thought suitable for a 
spiritual teacher should be capable of climbing down to the 
level of a savage. The sooner the eves of these gentlemen 
are unglued the better chance there will be for their laymen 
to behave more like Christians. 

Yours faithfully, 
PaLMER DOwnINc. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REVIEW. 


Sir,—Your correspondent E. L. Daubeny, who writes 
so severely in your last issue on the Hunting Parson, can 
surely never have visited Ireland in the hunting season, or 
else he (probably I ought to write she) would have known 
that almost every Roman Catholic priest there owns a horse 
and hunts every day he can. A good many years ago 
the Pope tried to stop Irish priests hunting, but even 
then Westmeath people will remember a much-respected 
parish priest in that county, noted for his love of a horse, 
who got a dispensation from Rome to allow him to con- 
tinue his favourite sport. This veto on priests hunting has 
either been removed or become a dead letter, as Roman 
Catholic priests now hunt in Ireland without let or 
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hindrance from their superiors. I also think I could name 
at least one Roman Catholic priest doing duty in England 
who hunts and whose work does not seem to suffer from it. 
Yours truly, 
Major. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
Cultra Manor, Co. Down, 
16 December 1913. 

Sir,—Your correspondent, Mr. E. L. Daubeny, says he 
can “‘ recall no instance of a Roman Catholic priest’s name 
being among those at a meet or following the hounds ”’. 

I can tell him of one who hunts regularly with the North 
Down Harriers, and goes well. If there were more like 
him there would be less trouble in Ireland. 

Yours faithfully, 
Ropert J. Kennepy. 


To the Editor of the Saturpay REview. 


Sir,—When your correspondent, Mr. E. L. Daubeny, 
writes in your issue of the 13th inst. that ‘‘ he can recall no 
instance of a Roman Catholic priest’s name being at a meet 


or following the hounds ’’, he shows that Ireland, at all | 


events, is a terra incognita to him. 
Yours faithfully, 


To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 
King’s Bench Walk, 
Temple. 

Str,—If anybody wants Scriptural approval for foxhunting, 
he will find it in the ‘‘ Song of Solomon ” :— 

“Take us the foxes, the little foxes that spoil our 
vines. 

In England foxes do not spoil vines—for a very good 
reason—but they do spoil henroosts. Why, therefore, should 
we not ‘‘ take”? them with hound and horn? 

Yours, 
JorRocks. 


ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 
To the Editor of the SaturDay Review. 
Westcliff Lodge, Bournemouth, W., 
17 December 1913. 

S1r,—South Lanark has struck the latest blow 
against the Home Ruie Bill now before the country, 
and the reduction of the Government's majority from 
126 to 102 since 1910 shows clearly enough that Mr. 
Asquith has not the country with him. Knowing 
this, it is, of course, easy to understand why Radicals 
are sO super-anxious to come to an agreement with the 
Opposition on their own particular Bill. We should all 
be glad to see the Irish question settled in a non-party 
spirit, but this Bill of the present Government is dangerous 
and hopelessly impossible from top to bottom. It is abso- 
lutely incapable of amendment, and any attempt to amend 
it by the Opposition renders Unionists open to the same 
taunt as the Government—viz., that Home Rule, as em- 
bodied in this Bill, has never been placed before the electors. 
There is, therefore, manifestly no mandate either to amend 
or pass it. And if Unionists did help to amend it, what 
guarantee have they that Ulster will agree? Nothing but 
the consignment of the Bill to the Downing Street waste- 
paper basket will prevent the resistance of Ulster. 

Is not the oath of the Covenanters “‘ to resist the setting 
up of an Irish Parliament in Dublin, with an Executive re- 
sponsible to it’? And if this is so, how can any amend- 
ment of the present Bill upset this binding oath? 

A referendum direct on this Bill, or a General Election, 
with this Bill referred to electors as the first question for 
them to solve, is the only remedy. And this might then pave 
the way for a Conference of all parties, with some prospect 
of a settlement in which Ulster herself voluntarily joined in. 


But the present Bill must go. There is no other way out 
for the Government. 
I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
ey S. A. Cospsy. 


MEXICAN CURRENCY. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review. 

Sir,—The article entitled ‘‘ Consequence of General 
Huerta’s Decree ’’ in the financial section of the ‘‘ Times ”’ 
bearing the date of 8 November may be taken as typical of 
current criticism. 

A better acquaintance with his subject would have made 
known to the writer that the peon, the wage-earner of 
Mexico, is not reduced to the expedient of ‘ putting up the 
prices of commodities ’’, as it is surmised the merchant and 
trader will do, ‘* in order to make good in one way what they 
lose by a depreciated currency in another ”’, for the price of 
his simple wants, frijoles, pulque, tequila, tabaco and 
algodon, will only be affected by the lack of men for their 
cultivation. The essence, therefore, of the attack upon 
General Huerta is due to the results which I have italicised 
in the following paragraph :— 

‘The railways, like everyone else, will be compelled to 
accept them—notes of the National, State, and London and 
Mexico Bank—and, although they may pay wages and other 


| local liabilities in the same way, their surplus revenue must 


go through the drastic operation of exchange before it can 
be transmitted for the use of the stock holders ’’. 

Quite apart from the fact that, like Persia, China and 
Turkey, the plight in which Mexico finds herself was 
originally brought about by the propaganda of so-called 
Democratic institutions, and that the “extremity of her 
present condition is due to the United States championing 
the causes of those Presidents most likely to grant conces- 
sions to the ‘‘ big interests” of the United States, it seems 
grossly, if characteristically, unjust to condemn a man for 
decreeing that payment shall be made in the only way at 
his country’s disposal, when some of the most important and 
wealthy of those States which go to form the “ United 
States of America ’’ do not even make an effort to pay the 
interest on the debts which they have contracted and have, 
long since, repudiated. 

I am, yours truly, 
CRISTOBAL MURRIRTA. 


THE GROSVENOR GALLERY. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Windlestone, Ferry Hill. 
December 1913. 

Sir,—I see the ‘Times’ has been chipping at the 
object of the Grosvenor Gallery Exhibition as seen from a 
business point of view. Well, everything is done from a 
business point of view in this naughty world, from pitch 
and toss to manslaughter, from skinning a pig to smother- 
ing an archbishop. Even little love affairs have money in 
them, especially from the lady’s point of view. I remember 
once upon a time a Parisian cocotte, in reply to my accusa- 
tion of her being avare, replied: ‘‘ What would you have 
me do? I cannot fly to my concierge for money ”. So it is 
of picture shows and everything else; money is the root of 
all evil, but also often the production of much good, and 
if, as I believe, this gallery in question produces an educa- 
tion and elevates a taste, then the aesthetic, as well as the 
business affair, will be realised; and what more do you 
want? 

To pass away from this and to go to the pictures the 
feeling I have is that I would like to have all the gems put 
into one room, and drop the curtain over the rest. 

I am sick of your Reynolds and Gainsboroughs and Law- 
rences and Romneys, with their chubby babies in ecstasy 
with themselves or with their mothers, or the long-drawn- 
out mother by herself with impossible figure against a 
ridiculous background of trees, and not too wel) drawn 
either, or painted, if we are to take the standard from the 
greatest men. Much fuss is made of the Cowper Raphael. 


I have seen the thing before, and I do not want it at all. 
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I hope it will go to America, and not set out on its return. 


The Saturday Review. 


Raphael is much over-rated. He is best in his frescoes | 


at the Vatican and his portraits of the Popes, and as for 
his ‘‘ Madonnas and Child” they can go hang. But let 


us turn and look, and let me try to possess the ‘* El Greco | 


of St. Catherine”... There is colour, imagination, 
quality, and feeling. It is meant for itself. There 
is no affectation that is born of the subject. Though 
a saint, of course, you do not feel it is religion, 


but it is art. This, the two Moros, the ‘*t Boy on 
the Horse,’? by Isaac Oliver, the Zurberan, and the 
Hogarth, together with the ‘* Dutchmen”? and my own 
immaculate ‘* Degas ’’—which, by the way, ought to be 
bought for the nation, not that anyone cares twopence for 
the nation—form, to my mind, the gems of the collection. 

Oh yes, there are one or two more, the Vandyke from 
Holford House and one or two primitives. But, taken 
en gros even, the show is a fine one, and a credit to the 
promoters of it, even from their own point of view, selfish 
though it may be. I hope they will get much money and, 
for goodness sake, buy the right pictures, never mind what 
public opinion says. Fait ce que doit advienne que pourra. 
Taste, not knowledge, is what is wanted. Take, for 
instance, Mr. George Moore, whose taste in matters artistic 
bien entendu is almost infallible; but beside the savant or 
an encyclopedia to detail history or give a pedigree he is 
useless. If only artists would try simplicity—witness the 
Terburg, No. 61. Simplicity in art as against the finish 
of modern schools is like the difference between a painted 
face and a clean one. The one is refreshed and refresh- 
ing, and the other rococo and misleading. 

Francis Howard, has done very well; he knows his busi- 
ness. 

1 have just read again Mr. George Moore’s ‘* Modern 
Painting ”’. 

It should be in all libraries; it is an education for the 
wicked and a school for saints. Experto crede, believe 
me, I have tried it, and I belong to the latter class of 
saints. 

Wittiam Epen. 


LIGHT” AND LIGHT LITERATURE. 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay Review. 
Springbank, Hamilton, 
3 November 1913. 
Sir,—Over the entrance to each of the public libraries 
which Mr. Carnegie has so freely scattered over Scotland 
he has had engraven the motto, ‘‘ Let there be Light ”’. 
But so far this has not had the efficacy of the Divine fiat. 
For we are told that there has been not so much a growth 
of Light as that of a love for Light Literature, which is 
something very different. Herein we may find what Mr. 
Hardy calls ‘‘ One of Life’s Little Ironies ”’. 
Yours truly, 
James Bett. 


LORD LISTER’S WORK. 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Rrevirw. 
Himalaya Club, Mussoorie, India, 
16 October 1913. 
Sir,—Though distance causes a delay, I trust you will 
permit me to answer the letter of Mr. Napier in your issue 
of the 2oth of September. Mr. Napier dubs his letter as 
‘* much too short ’’, and in it he accuses me as condescend- 
ing to literary artifice. He bases this accusation upon your 
reviewer’s summary of certain parts of my book, ‘* Lord 
Lister: His Life and Work ”—namely, ‘ until 1877 Glas- 
gow, Edinburgh, and London remained obdurate’’ to 
Lister’s doctrines. Of course, I never made any such a state- 
ment as Mr. Napier, through the agency of your reviewer, 
seems to imagine. Both Glasgow and Edinburgh largely 
adopted antiseptics many years before 1877, as I showed in 
chapters VIII., IX., and XI. 
Yours very truly, 
G. T. Wrencu. 


REVIEWS. 
THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
“ Theodore Roosevelt : An Autobiography."’ Macmillan. 
HE best thing about biography was probably said 
in poetry-——that no man can truly write his single 
day, and no one can write it for him on earth. It 


| applies alike to the fool and the genius, and to the little 


' authentic and sound. 


mean man and to the noble one; so that we may some- 
what despair of reaching and understanding history, if, 
as one school insists, the history of a nation is the his- 
tory of its great men. There have been many lives of 
Napoleon, and one or two of them are excellent, even 
enthralling, to read, and are generally accepted as 
One wonders how near does the 
best of them really come to laying bare the mind and 
soul of Napoleon? If the Napoleon of biography is as 


| closely akin to the Napoleon of real life as, say, a 


stuffed lion in a shop window is to a lion in the forest, 


the biographer has perhaps done exceedingly well. 


But is the likeness as good? We may have our doubts. 
Taxidermy is surely a far simpler art when applied to 
the king of beasts than when applied to, one need not 
say the king of men, but to any man. Probably the 
Napoleon of biography, therefore, answers about as 
well to the live Napoleon as the lion plainly skinned but 
not set up answers to the live lion in its forest. With 
some such reservation as this, which a sense of humour 
insists on—especially when ‘‘lives’’ of great men 
and of others who are not really great are the fashion 
—we may certainly get plenty of enjoyment out of the 
biographies and autobiographies of to-day. On the 
whole they seem to be about the best things in the 
market. Not a few of them are worth putting on the 
shelf and dipping into a second time. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
autobiography is a very good specimen of the kind. 
One could do with a book a little less weighty-—this one 
weighs 31 lbs.—and by the time we reach the ‘* Peace 
of Righteousness *’, ‘‘ The Panama Canal ’’, and the 
Appendices our interest has begun to faint some- 
what. We are scarcely equal then to the strain of a 
battle joined again between the author and Mr. 
Woodrow Wilson—though naturally in America 
another view is being taken. But the first two pounds 
or so of the book are most entertaining. ‘* Boyhood 
and Youth’’, Cowboy Land ’’, ‘‘ Practical Poli- 
tics’’, Vigor of Life ’’—-weecould wish the 
author had made the small concession of vigour for 
vigor—and then later in the book ‘‘ Outdoors and In- 
doors’’. It is written in good, nervous English, and 
is all simple and natural; nothing sententious and the 
egoism modest, so that Mr. Roosevelt says ‘1’? much 
less self-consciously than many of us manage to say 
‘““We’’. ‘Outdoors and Indoors” is a_ perfectly 
informal account of Mr. Roosevelt at home among his 
children and birds and his disarray of books, and a 
rare zest of life is in every page. It is clear he truly 
is a book-lover, reading here and there just as the 
mood or fancy of the moment takes him, and making 
light, in a way that would have rejoiced Lamb, of pom- 
pous lists of best books and of all plans of orderly 
reading. In another place he turns to birds, and 
plunges with Sir Edward Grey into the rushy meadows 
of the river Itchen and the depths of the New Forest 
to watch and listen all day to the common English 
kinds; how true his taste is in the matter is shown by 
the notes on the blackcap, the faeriest little singer 


| of them all, to which gross ears are sealed. 


He started life as an awkward, sickly boy, timid, 
difident! He grew up with difficulty, and he believes 
that by practice and painstaking he slowly schooled 
himself to overcome his fears. The pages that touch 
on this are curious and persuasive. But when he goes 
on to quote Marryat, and to insist that sickly, nervous 
boys can aiways scientifically train themselves to beat 
their own natures, we should say he is in deeper water 
than he thinks. Surely he tends too much to be clearing 
the mysteries of life, of environment and heredity. Even 
the optimist did not claim that man could do more 
than ‘‘ half-control his doom ’’. 

Those, then, are the pages in the book which will 
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chiefly interest readers who love to play with the 
problems of how the world’s great men forced a way 
to fame. 

But there is, at any rate, one thing that appeals to 
the imagination even more than success, success in the 


pursuit of name, place, estate—and that is a stark | 
hand-to-hand set-to for dear life between two very | 


strong and desperate men. Something of the old, 
elemental man still lurks in us: the tiger deep down in 
many a man’s nature still burns bright; and the 
passage in which Mr. Roosevelt tells of his affair with 
the bully in cowboy-land is the passage of the book. 
After reading it one has no appetite for Tammany and 
the Bosses and Trusts and the Monroe Doctrine. The 
only way is to give it almost word for word. 


‘*It was... an occasion when I was out for lost 
horses. Below, the hotel had merely a bar-room, a 
dining-room, and a lean-to kitchen; above was a loft 
with fifteen or twenty beds in it. It was late in the 
evening when I reached the place. 
shots in the bar-room as I came up, and I disliked 
going in. 
was a cold night. Inside the room were several men, 
who, including the bar-tender, were wearing the kind 
of smile worn by men who are making believe to like 
what they don’t like. A shabby individual in a broad 
hat, with a cocked gun in each hand, was walking up 
and down the floor talking with strident profanity. He 
had evidently been shooting at the clock, which had 
two or three holes in its face... . / As soon as he saw 
me he hailed me as ‘ Four eyes’, in reference to my 
spectacles, and said: ‘ Four eyes is going to treat’. 


we can but smile at his direct simplicity. But the fact 
is that often these strong, enduring, successful men 
really know exceedingly little about the way in which 
it has been done. We once inquired curiously of a 
good rabbit-shot how exactly he got his rabbits. Now, 
often an indifferent performer will give you a scientific 
explanation of exactly how it is done. Not so this 
performer, who candidly said: ‘‘ Oh, well, I put up 


my gun, you know, and shoot at them as quick and 
straight as I can, and when I’m in good form I -get 


them—that’s all’’. 


I heard one or two | 


But there was nowhere else to go, and it | 


I joined in the laugh, and got behind the stove and sat | 


down, thinking to escape notice. He foliowed me, 
however, and, though I tried to pass it off as a jest, 
this merely made him more offensive, and he stood 
leaning over me, a gun in each hand, using very foul 
language. He was foolish to stand so near, and, 
moreover, his heels were close together, so that his 
position was unstable. Accordingly, in response to 
his reiterated command that I should set up the drinks, 
I said, ‘ Well, as I’ve got to, I’ve got to’, and rose, 
looking past him. 

‘“ As 1 rose I struck quick and hard with my right 
just to one side of the point of his jaw, hitting with 
my left as I straightened out, and then again with my 
right. He fired the guns, but I do not know whether 
this was merely a convulsive action of his hands or 
whether he was trying to shoot me. When he went 
down he struck the corner of the bar with his head. 
It was not a case in which one could afford to take 
chances, and if he had moved I was about to drop on 
his ribs with my knees; but he was senseless. I took 
away the guns, and the other people in the room, who 
were now loud in their denunciation of him, hustled him 
out and put him in a shed. I got dinner as soon as 
possible, sitting in a cofner of the room away from 
the windows, and then went upstairs to bed, where it 
was dark, so that there could be no chance of anyone 
shooting at me from the outside. However nothing 
happened. When my assailant came to he went down 
to the station and left on a freight.’’ 


““My assailant’’ is rather good—and obviously 
sincere. But the whole passage is well worth quoting 
because it is truly typical of Mr. Roosevelt. He always 
sees straight before him, and lets drive. He is surely 
a direct, uncomplex man of action if there is such a 
thing as an uncomplex man in the world. A man like 
this, armed with a great will and perhaps a still 
greater vitality, is certainly a hard one to stop in his 
pursuit of success. He “‘ grasps the skirts of happy 
chance ’’—and holds on. And that Mr. Roosevelt has 
been in some degree captain of his fate one can hardly 
doubt on setting down the book. However this is 
little enough light on the dark story of success and 
failure in life generally ; because, for one thing, it does 
not give us the slightest real clue as to how the man 
came by that will and how he came by that vitality. 
If Mr. Roosevelt tells us they can always be bred in a 
man, and gradually cultivated by him to the requisite 
quality and, amount needed for high success in life, 


Probably the very successful man 
of action, the national leader, say, or the multi- 
millionaire, usually knows about as much as that 
rabbit-shooter exactly how he has got to the top. 
Failure appears so much easier to account for! Have 
not nearly all of us who have failed in life plenty of 
good explanations. D. 


MR. ARTHUR SYMONS’S NEW POEMS. 


Knave of Hearts.’ By Arthur Symons, 1894-1908. 
Heinemann. 5s. net. 
F all solitudes, that of the poet is the quietest and 
most intent. From wandering to and fro about 
the earth, from its vanity, show, make-believe, its 
beauty, love, its warring causes, he comes back to 
himself and makes of his fleeting emotions a lasting 
tranquillity, selects from the enormous panorama his 
smal] handful of enduring and endurable memories. It 
may be that the greatest poets reflect the largest views. 
To read them is to move in a clearer, more ordered 
but none the less comprehensive world. But where 
they gain in scope they lose in intimacy. 
A sequence of five sonnets, entitled ‘‘The Brother of 
a Weed’’, with which Mr. Arthur Symons’s new 
volume opens, expresses a sudden awakening to the 
perils of a seclusion that must imply a corresponding 
exclusiveness. ‘‘I have shut up my soul. . . against 
the world ’’, so begins this quiet reverie, ‘‘ I am begin- 


| ning to find out that there Are beings to be pitied every- 


where ’’, 


He realises, like a child in a quiet, walled-in 
garden, stirred from a daydream by some apparently 
horrible and gratuitous little tragedy of beak or claw, 
that life is little else than an anxious fear to the most 
harmless of earth’s inhabitants. ‘‘ Who can be happy 
while these things are done?’’ ‘‘How can I sit under 
a tree and read? ’’ Then comes the further, hardly less 
childlike reflection: everything is quick with life and 
ardour, rose and seed and dragon-fly : 

Why is it that the joy of living gives 

Forgetfulness to everything that lives? 
and once more he must turn home again: ‘‘ I have been 
of all men loneliest ’’, seeing that I have built the world 
my imaginings ’’. 

Quite the most amiable, though not the least worldly, 
of Job’s comforters would console himself, if not the 
poet, with the thought of Mr. Symons’s critical work. 
A criticism so penetrating, precise, sensitively sym- 
pathetic could never have been written by a hardened 
recluse, by a man ribbed-in with icy scorn of the world 
without. But the labours of the mind bring no comfort 
to the solitary spirit. It is true that Mr. Symons’s 
poetry wears more than a tinge of the exotic. It is 
intimately personal, a poetry of passivity rather than of 
action, of the stuff of dreams rather than of broad 
waking. Few echoes from the great Fair, its brass and 
rabble, ripple its quietude. It is nervous, plastic, out- 
come of dusk and dark and moonlight, not of storms 
and the noonday. It broods and shimmers beneath its 
revealing veil of words. It arises, like a quiet wave of 
wind stirring the green branches of evening, as it were, 
out of nowhere and returns in faint die-away cadence 
into nothing. And always it is concerned with the 
borderland between the physical and the spiritual, the 
reality and the symbol. 

In half-envious raillery the poet teases unconscious, 
unsurprisable, insouciant Fauvette 


But after, when we must have had 
That little converse I recall, 
When I was mystically mad, 
And you a wholesome animal. . . 
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At least you wondered then! Your eyes, 
Those grave and steady eyes, began 

To open in extreme surprise 

At the extravagance of man. 


Ah, you were sane and I was mad... 


Always mystically mad, he has footed it, an immortal 
masquer, an unhappy shade, in a Venetian Masque 
of Ghosts, and Columbine runs past him. At times 
even this reflection of reality by a further remove verges 
on hallucination :— 


Why is it that I see 

Her burning web of hair? 

It burns and strangles me. 
No, there is nothing there 

But sunlight and cool air. . . 


And I shall never know 

If this too shining thing 
The wind blows to and fro, 
Mocking and comforting, 
Is any living thing... . 


Yet that hallucination is the intensest of all possible 
experiences, though certainly not quite rational and 
trustworthy. And so we are brought back to the con- 


the Vaudois by centuries of school: and they provide 


| accountants and hotel-keepers for the rest of the world. 


The couple to whom Mr. Gambier Parry dedicates this 
volume show the sublimated Swiss. ‘Jacques Necker 
attempted—with great probity and ability—to re- 
organise the finances of a great kingdom in which he 
was a resident alien; his wife, who in our days would 
have made millions by hotel-keeping, organised an 
extremely successful salon. Both had the respectable 
virtues to excess, and the man was something more 
than merely respectable. 

As for the lady, she was the handsome daughter 
of a Swiss Protestant divine, and wore blue stockings 
from her early girlhood, in a society where hose of that 
colour were much in fashion. She saw the perform- 


' ances of Voltaire’s plays directed by their author in the 


fession every poet more or less is forced to make, | 


maybe to Fauvette, but at any rate to the world con- | 


temning and contemned : ‘‘Ah, you were sane and I was 
mad ’’; and he sits humorously discomfited on the sharp 
horns of the dilemma crisply defined by Verlaine :— 


The one thing needful on earth, it 
Is not to be whimpering. 
Is life after all a thing 

Real enough to be worth it? 


At the very least, life must be worth it, if it can bear 
translation into so delicate and reassuring an art. Mr. 
Symons has never been the poet—though his verse 


may prove that he has unfailingly been the vane—of | 


impulse. He has sung not so much because he must, 
as because he immensely desired to. For the expres- 
sion of these evanishing moods, these wistful, at times 
almost listless, longings, caprices, regrets, ennuis, 
ironies, a labour has been necessary compared with 
which the breaking of stones is a more thankless and 
fruitless, but is certainly not a more enervating, ordeal. 

So, too, Mr. Symons’s translations from Verlaine, 
Chenier, Catullus—they are, what is indeed the only 
excuse for attempting the all-but-impossible, re-crea- 
tions. The original is here, as near as original can be 
in an alien language, and in addition they bear the 
impress of a mind into which that original has sunk 
and suffered a sea change. The natural defects of such 
work as a whole are excessive fastidiousness, too 
dainty, too deliberately careless a handling. But of 
rhetoric, shallow fluency, colourless intellectualism there 
is no trace. It is to some degree work of another day, 
of a period already honoured by definition—the nineties. 
Suns rise and set. The cauldron merrily bubbles on. 
And already that faint something that is not dust, but 
a kind of mellow glaze or bloom, is beginning to rest 
on the fashion of these poems, bestowing on them a 
beauty in which time—that destroys so mercilessly 
what is mortal—alone knows how to enshrine what will 
outlast at least many beautiful and indifferent changes 
of the moon. 


THE BLUE STOCKING IN EXCELSIS. 


“ Madame Necker, her Family and her Friends. With 
some account of her Husband’s Three Adminis- 
trations.’ By Mark Gambier Parry. Illustrated. 
Blackwood. 12s. 6d. net. 


VERYBODY in the Canton de Vaud—which is 
the extreme characteristic type of French Switzer- 
land—can read and write at an early age; it is the 
model country of educational statisticians, and there 
is no part of Europe more alien to literature. Wit, 
humour, imagination seem to have been weeded out of ' 


transmogrified barn at Mon Repos—a centre about 
which pullulated literary societies such as the Académie 
des Eaux de la Poudriére, of which she was founder 
and president. In these surroundings, having been 
much courted for some years, she at last—but not for 
the last time—bestowed, or one would rather say, 
placed her affections. Twice in her life she attached 
herself to a man: in each case the attachment was 
durable, solid and worthy. In each case, also, the man 
was financially the most eligible within her field of 
choice. First of the two was Edward Gibbon, then in 
the flower of his unattractive youth. He was a prig, 
and an ugly prig, and a cowardly prig; but he could 
talk elegant pomposities as well as Mlle. Curchod 
herself, who throughout life wielded the language of 
compliment as if it was a beadle’s wand; and he came 
of rich parents. The parents were obdurate, and Gibbon 
threw her over with every circumstance of meanness, 
though she clung to him like a limpet. When finally 
detached, she scolded, but did not bear malice; then, 


| going to Paris as dame de compagnie to Madame de 


Vermenoux, attached herself once more (this time 
successfully) to the good Necker, whose aspiration was 
to marry, not Mile. Curchod, but Madame de Ver- 
menoux. The marriage was surreptitious and Madame 
de Vermenoux was angry, but did not remain so: the 
virtuous Vaudoise neither harboured resentment nor 
inspired it. The only people who hated her hated her, 
like Mme. d’Oberkirch, because she was a prig—‘‘ pre- 
tentious and pedantic, perpetually swinging a thurible 
in front of her divine husband ’’. This was, of course, 
after Necker had completely ‘‘ arrived’’, as she was 
determined that he should do. But from the first her 
réle was that of incense bearer. Nobody was ever 
better fitted to head a céterie, for nobody could be 
more impervious to humour or more lavish of eulogy. 
She was not the one to have a preference; anybody 
who wrote any book was equally welcome to her enter- 
tainments; an essay on military tactics was just as 
good a passport there as a discourse upon the immor- 
tality of the soul, and Madame Necker would express 
with equal assurance her approbation of either. 
Did she ever dispraise? It would be interesting to 
know. Probably the secret of her success was her 
universality of adulation. But in truth Mr. Gambier 
Parry tells us very little about this, or anything 
that would have let us into the secret of the 
character. So much as this he does make clear, that 
Necker was an infinitely more estimable creature than 
Madame; that he was a good hearted human being; 
and that his daughter got 0n a good deal better with 
him than with the paragon of wives and mothers who 
so fussed about her. There is one delightful picture of 
the future Mme. de Stael. The Grand Duke Paul of 
Russia and his Grand Duchess were visiting the 
Neckers and were heaping compliments on the Minister 
{then wearing the halo of his first retirement) which 
Madame Necker emphasised and exaggerated—thus 
making it necessary for her husband to rival her 
demonstration. Germaine, aged sixteen, was listening, 
‘attending to the conversation without taking much 
part in it’’. This was not a position that her mother’s 
daughter could bear, and the talented young lady, 
‘“‘more and more moved by the compliments her 
parents were receiving, suddenly gave vent to her 
gratification by bursting into tears 
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PROCONSULIS OTIA. 


“Political and Literary Essays.’ By the Earl of 
Cromer. Macmillan. 10s. 6d. net. 
EW of our proconsuls are as cultured as Lord 
Cromer, who has been amusing himself since his 
return from Egypt six years ago by writing in the 
magazines and the ‘‘ Spectator’’. These articles, re- 
produced in the volume before us, are of unequal value. 
The essay on ‘‘ Translation and Paraphrase’’ shows 
wide reading of Greek, Latin, and English classics, 
sound judgment, and refined taste. It is very seldom 
that a man of action keeps his acquaintance with the 
Attic dramatists and the Roman poets in such good 
repair at Lord Cromer’s age. The article on Disraeli, 
though not sympathetic, is a piece of first-rate political 
criticism. Dealing with the question whether Disraeli, 
however brilliant his genius, was a political charlatan, 
Lord Cromer writes: ‘‘ It must, I think, be admitted 
that his ideas, even although we may disagree with 
them, were not those of a charlatan, but of a states- 
man. They cannot be brushed aside as trivial. They 
deserve serious consideration.’’ As an instance, he 
quotes Disraeli’s statement that: ‘‘ In England, where 
society was strong, they tolerated a weak government ; 
but in Ireland, where society was weak, the policy 
should be to have the government strong’’. Lord 
Cromer most justly observes that the generation of 
1912 cannot dub as a charlatan the man who wrote in 
1844 ‘‘ Sybil; or, The History of Two Nations’’. We 
commend the following passage to the latter-day 
Socialists of both parties. ‘‘ For in truth, more 
especially during the last five years, we have been 
suffering from a failure to recognise betimes the truth 
of this foreseeing statesman’s admonition. Having for 
years neglected social reform, we have recently tried 
to make up for lost time by the hurried adoption of a 
number of measures, often faulty in principle and ill- 
considered in detail, which seek to obtain by frenzied 
haste those advantages which can oniy be secured by 
the strenuous and persistent application of sound prin- 
ciples embodied in deliberate and well-considered legis- 
lative enactments.’’ The last member of this sentence 
is verbose, but the fact is indisputable. We also agree 
with Lord Cromer that Disraeli’s idea of fusing the 
Radicals and Tories into a national party with the 
patricians at their head was ‘‘ foredoomed to failure ”’, 
and deserved to be. We, too, endorse Lord Goschen’s 
dictum, quoted by Lord Cromer with approval, that 
Disraeli’s dishing of the Whigs by the Reform Act of 
1867 might have increased the number of Conserva- 
tives, but weakened real Conservatism. ‘‘ Many of 
Disraeli’s political descendants seem to care little for 
Conservatism ’’, adds Lord Cromer, ‘‘ but they are 
prepared to advocate Socialist or quasi-Socialist doc- 
trines in order to increase the number of nominal Con- 
servatives ’’. We suppose Lord Cromer means ‘“‘ to 
try to increase’’, for the Socialist tricks of some 
modern Unionists do not seem to have been particu- 
larly successful in attracting voters. 

Lord Cromer must know Lord Milner very well, and 
we are a little disappointed by the absence of the per- 
sonal touch from the article on ‘‘ Lord Milner and 
Party ’’. Nor has Lord Cromer anything particularly 
original or striking to say about the Party system. He 
gently rebukes Lord Milner for his impracticability in 
imagining that such subjects as the consolidation of 
the Empire and Tariff Reform could be withdrawn from 
the arena of party politics. ‘‘ Whatever be the merits 
or demerits of the proposals initiated by Mr. Chamber- 
lain, one thing appears tolerably certain, and that is 
that so long as Tariff Reform and Imperial policy are 
intimately connected together there is not, so far as 
can be at present judged, the most remote chance of 
Imperialism emerging from the arena of party strife.’’ 
It will of course be remembered that Lord Cromer is a 
free-trader, but not a bigoted one, as is shown by his 
temperate and reasoned essay on ‘‘ The International 
Aspects of Free Trade ’’. 

Interesting as these essays are, it is as a proconsul 
that Lord Cromer made his reputation; and his fame 
with future generations will rest on his government of 


Egypt, which, under the modest title of Agent-General, 
he ruled more absolutely and far more successfully 
than any sultan or pasha of the past. The public will 
turn, therefore, at once and eagerly to the article on 
‘* The Government of Subject Races ’’, reprinted from 
the ‘‘ Quarterly ’’, and to that on the ‘‘ Capitulations in 
Egypt ’’, from the ‘‘ Nineteenth Century’. The govern- 
ment of subject races is a vast topic, and Lord Cromer’s 
counsels are a little confused by the fact that his article 
is a review of a book on the causes that led to the fall 
of the Roman Empire. This leads him to ask whether 
a similar fate is awaiting the British Empire—a phrase 
which he uses sometimes of our dependencies and some- 
times of Great Britain. Declining to follow Lord 
Cromer into this tempting if somewhat trite path of 
speculation, we extract the terse and emphatic conclu- 
sion that ‘‘ our relations with the various races who are 
subjects of the King of England should be founded on 
the granite rock of the Christian moral code ’’. This 
does not, of course, mean that we should attempt to 
impose upon the East the dogmatic theology of the 
West. Lord Cromer knows his Oriental too well for 
that; indeed, we imagine that he is opposed to inter- 
ference with ancient religious beliefs, for he says not 
a word about missionaries. By the Christian moral 
code Lord Cromer means doing as you would be done 
by, and the meting out of justice in taxation and 
administration. The idea of governing a Roman 
province was that the proconsul should send as large 
a tribute to Rome as possible, to which the proconsul 
added a mental note that he should carry off as much 
as possible in his own pocket. Cicero discusses the 
acceptance of a governorship solely from the point of 
view of recouping his election expenses in Rome. The 
government of India in the eighteenth century by John 
Company was conducted on similar lines. Lord 
Cromer insists on two principles: that local revenues 
shall be spent iocally, and that over-centralisation, by 
.which we think he means too much interference from 
London, shall be avoided. Over-centralisation, or 
officialism, has been the chief cause of the failure of 
French and German colonisation. What distinguishes 
the British from the Continental official is that the 
Englishman decides for himself, takes the initiative, 
and does not shirk responsibility. Lord Cromer thinks 
that our government of subject races depends not so 
much on the sword as on our convincing them that we 
are governing them in their own interest. The diffi- 
culty of steering between the philanthropic and the 
commercial schools of imperialism is quite appreciated 
by Lord Cromer. Both require the curb of common- 
sense. The old-fashioned virtues of honesty, veracity, 
and justice are the foundations of our empire in the 
East. We have not left ourselves space to deal ade- 
quately with the article on the ‘‘ Capitulations in 
Egypt ’’, which we advise everybody to read, both on 
account of its special knowledge and because at this 
moment the elections to the legislative assembly are 
languidly proceeding in Egypt. Lord Cromer is 
emphatic in his warning against the folly of thrusting 
on Orientals parliamentary institutions, which they 
neither understand nor desire. In our opinion Lord 
Kitchener is showing some dangerously demagogic 
tendencies, of which the Five Feddan law is a fore- 
taste. Egypt must always be cosmopolitan, and no 
one who has not been there or studied its affairs very 
closely can have an idea of the extraordinary muddle 
of the Capitulations. The so-called European residents 
in Alexandria and Cairo have most of them been born 
in Egypt; many of these families have been there for 
three and four generations. But they are not Egyp- 
tians; they are Italian, French, Austrian, Greek, or 
British citizens, as the case may be. The house in 
which a white man lives is British or Italian territory, 
according as he is a British or Italian subject. We 
know of no other country where domicile and citizen- 
ship are so widely divorced. Most of these European- 
Egyptians are Jews, and they form a financial and com- 
mercial freemasonry. To govern these people by laws 
made by the Egyptian princes, pashas, and landowners, 
elected by the fellaheen, would be impossible: hence 
the Capitulations and the mixed tribunals. Lord Cromer 
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does not go farther than to urge the simplification of 


the Capitulations, not their abolition. A system by 
which ** no important law can be made applicable to an 
Englishman, a Frenchman, or a German, without its 
detailed provisions having received the consent, not 
only of the King of England, the President of the 
French Republic, and the German Emperor, but also 
that of the President of the United States, the King of 
Denmark, and every other ruling potentate in Europe ”’ 
is cumbersome to the point of absurdity. Lord Cromer 


suggests that all the Powers should do formally what | 


they do practically, as a rule, viz., vest their rights 
and privileges under the Capitulations in the British 
Government. For legislation, Lord Cromer tentatively 
proposes two chambers, one for Europeans and one 
for Egyptians. The question is difficult and danger- 
ous, and we are not fond of soldiers as statesmen. 


SPANISH ISLAM. 
“Spanish Islam: a History of the Moslems in Spain.” 


By Reinhart Dozy. Translated, with a Biographical | 


Introduction and Additional Notes, by Francis 
Griffin Stokes. Chatto and Windus. 2l1s. net. 


HE domination of Spain by the Moors for more 
than seven centuries must always fill one of 

the most remarkable chapters in the history of Europe. 
We use the term Moors, by the way, advisedly. It 
was good enough English for ‘‘ Mohammedan ”’ 


several centuries, and satisfied Shakespeare, whatever | 


after its French publication. 


is a lack of the ‘ picturesque ’’ setting which some- 
times gives reality, but too often rings false. Dozy 
wisely refused to be ‘‘ picturesque’? when he did not 
see the picture with his own eyes, and possibly he did 
not possess the gift of such description. What he 
did understand was human nature, and he made the 
actors in his great historical drama breathing men 
and women—albeit Moors and Mooresses. 

That is why his ‘‘ History of the Muslems in Spain” 
stands apart from the ruck of learned chronicles, a 
classic among a few other classics of history. That is 
also the reason for its finding, at last, an English 
translator. It has waited fifty-two years for this 
distinction, though it came to its own in German soon 
In our own opinion 
the translation was eminently desirable; for, however 
easily most of us read French, we certainly read 
English better, and the translation will interest many 
who would never think of searching for the now 
scarce French original. Something is necessarily lost 
in any translation from so subtle a language as French, 
but Mr. Stokes has been amazingly successful in his 
task. He has prudently avoided the snares of a 
literal rendering, and has boldly transformed Dozy’s 
meaning into vigorous English. In fact, the book does 
not smack of French at all, but reads as if it had been 


| written from the first by an Englishman—and so well 


written that if we had not read the original many 


| years ago we should prefer to make Dozy’s acquaint- 


for | 


modern academical pedants may say about the accurate | 


ethnological discrimination of the Mauri. Of course, 
the Muslims who governed most of Spain with such 
brilliant success in the Middle Ages were not of one 
race, but partly Berbers and partly Arabs, and these 
latter were of various and mutually hostile stocks. It 
was one of the many advances which Dozy made upon 
all previous historians that he made these rivalries of 
race intelligible and traced them to their source. But 
he did far more than this. He was not only one of 
the finest Arabic scholars of Europe, having ar amazing 
familiarity, second only to Quartremére’s, with the 
medieval forms of the language, and an insatiable 
passion for research, but he had the literary gift which 
is too seldom associated with erudition. Dozy was 
an artist among historians. He did not heap together 
raw, undigested chunks of learning and leave his 
readers to masticate and choke over them; he first 
patiently assimilated the vast stores of his researches, 
and then cast them into such perfect form that the 
history became a finished work of art, closely com- 


pacted, admirably proportioned, with each figure | 
standing full of life and character against the ordered | 


background of the picture. 


It was doubtless his French blood that gave him | 


his lucidity and sense of proportion, for though long 
settled in Holland his family came from Hainault, as 
we learn from the brief biography prefixed to this 
volume. That the famous ‘‘ Histoire des Musulmans 
d’Espagne "’ was written in French may have been due 
to a perception that an artistic history could best find 
expression in an artistic language; but Dozy was 
probably more influenced by the practical consideration 
that a book in French would reach a vastly wider circle 
of readers than one in Dutch. His fellow-countrymen 
regarded the choice of a foreign tongue as unpatriotic, 
but all the rest of the world of students rejoiced. In 
Dutch the history would have been the private pos- 
session of specialists; in French it has become a 
historical classic. So unchallenged has been its 
authority for more than half a century that one almost 
felt there was a case of lése majesté when Mr. and 
Mrs. Whishaw, in their book on ‘‘ Arabic Spain”’, 
ventured to pick a few little holes in the autocrat. 
They did indeed ‘‘ spot’? the one weak place in his 
armour. Dozy did not know Andalusia as one should 


if one is to write about it, and hence, whilst his | 
characters, his caliphs and vezirs, his kadis and emirs, 
his Christian martyrs and Muslim judges, live and 
move in his pages in a consistent historical atmosphere, 
they do not stand upon a solid Andalusian soil. 


There 


ance through the medium of Mr. Stokes’s translation. 
Nor is its literary excellence attained by any sacrifice 
of scholarly accuracy. The Arabic names are even 
more scientifically spelt than in the original, and the 
notes, if slightly popularised, are not sacrificed but 
augmented. 


A FINE BOOK ON CHANTILLY. 


Chantilly in History and Art.’’ By Louise M. Richter 
(Mrs. J. P. Richter). Murray. 21s. net. 


HIS is a labour of love. Mrs. Richter has given us 

the best description of the treasures of Chantilly 

in the language. She might have said more of the place 
itself, its surroundings; for there are few spots in 
Northern France more attractive than is the little 
town of Chantilly, with its five thousand people, so 
many of whom are English born and bred. Situated 
on the main line from Boulogne to Paris, it can be 
reached in seven hours from Charing Cross and in forty 
minutes or so from Paris. It is very easy for an 
Englishman to find his way; for the trainers and stable 
boys are often far more at home in English than they 
are in French. Its race meetings draw sportsmen 
from every side. The forest covers some six thousand 
acres, and is near to those of Halatte and Compiégne, 
so near that it is possible to drive for close on fifty 
miles through wooded scenery with but few breaks. 
The staghounds give good sport, and the golf links are 
some of the best near Paris. It is impossible to speak 
with absolute confidence of the roads. The main 
road to Paris has often been very good; but the 
traffic is heavy and the surface is sometimes bad at the 
end of the motoring season. The old towns of Com- 
piégne and Senlis, the Valley of the Oise, and these 
miles of forest would make Chantilly one of the most 
delightful centres in any country. But the Chateau is 
its greatest attraction, for although it has been in part 
lately restored, its art treasures are unrivalled. The 
first palace, which belonged to the Seigneurs de Senlis, 
was pillaged during the Jacquerie of 1358. The 
foundations of a feudal fortress were laid thirty years 
later on by Pierre d’Orgémont, Chancellor to 
Charles V. Marguerite, the heiress of this family, 
married Jean II., Baron de Montmorency. It was their 
son, the great Conn¢ctable Anne de Montmorency, who 
built on an island close to the older feudal castle the 
Petit Chateau, a splendid example of Renaissance work 
which has remained almost intact down to the present 
day. He was an intimate friend of Diane de Poitiers, 
the mistress of Henry II., King of France, and must 
have used her Chateau of Chénonceaux as his mode} 
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when creating his own new palace. His grand- 
daughter, Charlotte de Montmorency, was at one time 
engaged to marry the fascinating Bassompierre, but 
Henri IV. loved her, and persuaded him to withdraw 
his claims, as he wished to keep her by his side by 
marrying her to his nephew, the Prince de Condé. It 
would be hard to tell the story of the King’s love in 
but a few words. It is disputed whether the King’s 
projected war against the Netherlands was to free 
Europe from the Austrian yoke or to recover possession 
of his niece. It is enough to say that Chantilly 
remained with the Condé family until the Duc de 
Bourbon left it to the late Duc d’Aumale, who, after 
having restored the ‘* Grand Chateau ’’, which had been 
so spoiled during the revolution that none of the 
rooms were protected against the weather, handed it 
over to the State. 

The palace is now a museum which holds the vast 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


treasures gathered by one of the most critical collectors | 


of modern times. “The ‘‘ Trés Riches Heures ”’ of the 
Duc de Berry is one of the noblest works that have 
come down from the fifteenth century, and gives us the 
best introduction we can have to the social condition of 
France in 1415. The Duc d’Aumale knew its value, 
and bought this priceless treasure for 18,000 francs, 
although it was valued for 500 livres tournois at the 
death of the Duc de Berry. Then there are the forty 
miniatures of Jean Fouquet, of Tours, who was Court 


Painter to Charles VII. and Louis XI., the many | 
drawings by Jean Clouet, Jean Perréal, and Bourdichon. | 


Francois Clouet, Jean’s great son, is represented by his 


daughter of Catherine de Medici, and his drawings of 
Elizabeth of Austria, Diane de Poitiers, 
de Coligny, and Jossine de Puseleu. 
museum can also boast of a fine collection of the works 
ef such French painters as Le Nain, Gaspar and 
Nicholas Poussin, Mignard, Le Brun, Rigaud, Nattier, 
Boucher, Watteau, Lancret de Troy, Greuze, Madame 
Vigée Lebrun, Fragonard, Horace Vernet, Ary Scheffer, 
Ingres, Puvis de Chavannes, Detaille and Corot. Mrs. 
Richter has done England a true service by introducing 
us to this wonderful museum of French art. The illus- 
trations, too, are delicate and beautiful. 


NOVELS. 


“Simple Simon.” By A. Neil Lyons. Lane. 6s. 


E must admit at once that this is a controversial 
novel, and we are glad that it is not within our 
province to criticise it as a political document. The 
author’s first object has been to attack the way in which 
the Poor Law seems to him to be administered. He hits 
out on every side, and then presents his own theories 


Cardinal — changing interest, looks to be the result of a com- 


Besides these, the | 


created an interest in their work of a kind which does 
not rise solely from its economic or humanitarian 
aspects. As described by Mr. Lyons the Poor Law is 
human, and between human and humanitarian there 
is often fixed a too wide gulf. 

Of course, our Simple Simon is for ever pricking his 
fingers. His colleagues dislike him, and eventually 
scent an irregularity in his private life. At first he 
shocks Mrs. Prebendary Pitt-Briscoe because he does 
not marry Caroline, and then he shocks the futile and 
‘** advancing ”’ section of his acquaintance by marrying 
her. Mr. Lyons has a splendid sense for the ridi- 
culous, yet he is never blind to tragedy. Much of the 
life of ‘* Silverside ’’ is squalid, and none of it is pretty. 
There is no reticence in this book, yet by its plain 
dealing it avoids giving any suggestion of salacious- 
ness. It may be, however, that the author expects 
attention from the unofficial censors, for he closes one 
incident with the words: ‘‘ Now let us be pure and 
think of margarine ’’. 


“The Vision Splendid.” By D. K. Broster andG. W. 
Taylor. Murray. 6s. 


Collaboration in authorship is always a mysterious 
affair. How do the two minds work a single pen? 
In this novel, which has many good points, we seem to 
trace an uncertainty of purpose which may well be due 
to lack of perfect harmony between its writers. One 
of them, we fancy, wanted to make Oriel and the 


| Oxf Mov h h f the st hilst 
water-colour sketch of Marget de France, the youngest | my. 


the other wanted to write of France under the bour- 
geois monarchy. The book, with its shifting scene and 


promise, and compromise in literature is nearly as im- 
possible as the mixing of fire and water. We have 
characters cleverly and sympathetically drawn, inci- 
dents of unusual interest, and a series of sketches of 
men whose names have passed into proverbs, yet the 
novel never holds us for long. Oxford and Paris 
might, indeed, have been presented on the same stage 
with good effect had Lamennais been brought forward 
in contrast and comparison with a Keble or a Newman. 
The Frenchman, hoisting his cap of liberty on the 
cross, resembled the Tractarians, at least in his attack 
on the Erastian system, but the authors have missed 


' this opportunity for giving coherence to their narra- 


with a persuasiveness which must charm almost every | 


reader who does not happen to have a seat on a Board 
of Guardians, but from these latter we fear he must 
expect no more mercy than he gives. 
the arrows of the Municipal Reformer he will surely 
fall to the equally bitter attack of the spears of the 
Trade Union Socialist, and every orthodox Radical 
will rejoice at his fall. When his Simon is elected a 
Guardian for the particular London borough he styles 
Silverside ’’, fur and feather begin to fly quickly. 
The new man is utterly careless about ‘‘ keeping down 
the rates’’, and positively demands that able-bodied 


If he escapes | 


paupers shall be employed productively in accordance | 


with the statute of Elizabeth. When Mr. Lyons is on 
this subject he has a heresy on almost every page. 


When he is not laughing at Mrs. Prebendary Pitt- 


Briscoe (champion of thrift and a probable grand- 
daughter of the late Smiles-on-Self-Help), he is making 
fun of Messrs. Tom Pusey and Jack Bains (Liberal 
working men). Truly we have no idea how the 
author’s own theories could be put in practice, but we 
recognise that he is an extremely clever writer, with 
an agility in passing from grave to gay which is quite 
amazing. With all due respect to London’s Boards 


of Guardians, it is no mean feat to have made their | 


debates both probable and readable, and to have | 


tive. The scene changes merely for the marriage of 
the daughter of a country clergyman to a young 
Legitimist noble, and it is shifted a second time when 
she is left a widow by his death in the rising for Henri 
Cinque. Her father, a parson of the old school : kind, 
courteous, distrustful of enthusiasm, and with uncer- 
tain ideas on eschatology, is the most perfectly drawn 
character in the novel, and we would willingly have 
had him in every chapter. 


“ The Eternal Maiden.” 
worth. 6s. 


Latitude and longitude so limit our sympathies that 
it is usually difficult to take an honest interest in the 
Esquimo. Few of us know anything at all about the 
race, but in a vague way we are apt to connect them 
with Greenland’s icy mountains and the smell of 
blubber. When Mr. Harré tells us not only about their 
manners and customs, but even about their romantic 
legends and their thoughts, we can offer little criticism. 
We read the first chapter of his tale with bitter preju- 
dice, for an Esquimo love affair seemed almost a contra- 
diction in terms, but we soon found ourselves paying 
attention, for it was really interesting. There was, for 
instance, a girl who refused a suitor because his fingers 
being long were sure to be frost-bitten. Young men 
went out in search of fat wives who would keep them 
and the children warm in winter. Later, however, we 
found that this materialistic view of life was strongly 
tempered by strange spiritual beliefs and by tender and 
even heroic affections. To those who want something 
new in fiction we commend ‘‘ The Eternal Maiden ’’. 
Mr. Harré may, or may not, know the heart of the 
Esquimo, but his style at least is strikingly vivid. 


By T. Everett Harre. Duck- 
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Lot's Wife.” By A.M. Judd. Long. 6s. 


This is a story of Australian life by one who, we 
imagine, has more than a literary acquaintance with 
the bush. The plot of the tale is, however, both com- 
monplace and slender. A girl makes a loveless ‘mar- 
riage with a man of middle age, falls again under the 
spell of an old romance, and is finally conquered by 
the kindness and devotion of her husband. The author 
has made but small effort to put flesh and blood over 
this skeleton of a novel, and, when the psychological 
problem gets too much for him, he simply tells us an 
anecdote about bushrangers or ‘‘ black fellows’’. On 
such congenial subjects he writes with a pleasant ease, 
but his dialogue is often impossibly stilted. The fol- 
lowing is an example of the way in which poor Lot’s 
wife talks: ‘‘ Husband, I was blind, but now I see. 
Think not of dying but live for me, your own true wife 
from henceforth ”’. 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 
“Hunting the Elephant in Africa.’ By C. H. Stigand. Macmillan. 
10s. 6d. net. 

Captain Stigand has no special art of writing and, as a rule, 
frankly, one dislikes books that have not been written by authors 
with some gift of words: exactly—and quite as justly—as one 
dislikes people painting pictures who are not good artists and also 


people building houses who are not good architects; or as one | 
! from an observer's point of view. The book is an excellent 


quite deeply resents people playing the violin or flute in public 
who are not fiddlers or flautists. But Captain Stigand has such 


very interesting and true stories to tell of great game, and his | 


notes on the native mind are so fresh, that it is hard to put his 
book down once we have taken it up. Mr. Roosevelt writes a 
Preface. He returns to his favourite theme of the protective 


colouration of wild life. He seems more than ever set against | 
this theory of Evolution. The writer of this notice studied the | 
question for some years, choosing birds and butterflies for his _ 
observations. He ended by concluding that the question was _ 
too baffling altogether for anything but a lifelong study: is not | 


Mr. Roosevelt somewhat too confident in this extraordinarily 

hard discussion * 44 

“My Camel Ride From Suez to Mount Sinai.”’’ By Arthur W. Sutton. 
The Century Press. 165s. 

This is really an interesting diary detailing the adventures of 
its author, who followed the route taken by the wandering 
Israelites. Though written in somewhat commonplace language 
and lacking the romantic glamour of a sentimental journey, the 
book is interesting. The illustrations by Dr. Mackinnon set it 
off—more especially the coloured ones with their tints of desert 
sunsets and sunrises. The narrative is full of praying sheiks and 
meeting Arabs, of Mount Horeb or ‘‘ Oreb ”’ as Milton spelled it, 
of after-glows and the site of Marah. 

“Desert and Water Gardens of the Red Sea.” "By Cyril Crossland, 
Cambridge University Press. 10s. 6d. net 

In this book of almost unknown regions we have fascinating 
narratives of Hamitic customs and Arabian sword-dances, of the 
Bishari whose camels are far-famed, of Muslim tombs standing 
neglected in the desert, and of nomad tribes who fold their tents 
and steal away by night and starshine. The author also speaks 
of the mystery of the Red Sea, its making and its coralline reefs. 


tinctly above the average—shrewd, sensible, safe, and by no 
means ill-written. But Professor Brander Matthews has a 
name. In America, where the stage is taken, on the whole, 
more seriously than in England, Professor Brander Matthews 
consecrates in his person the dignity of the drama—a witness to 
its status as a fine art. There is no one corresponding to Pro. 
fessor Matthews at Oxford or Cambridge. (The attitude of the 
English universities towards the drama is not yet civilised.) 
We expect in Professor Matthews’s book a modern and technical 
treatment of Shakespeare. ‘‘ Shakespeare as Playwright ” sug. 
gests an adventurous discussion of Shakespeare’s stagecraft as 
a dramatist who fitted his plays to the Elizabethan platform. 
It suggests a courageous re-reading of Shakespeare’s plays, and 
a restoration of Shakespeare’s text to a state of innocence as 
regards acts, scenes, and stage directions. Instead of this we 
get a book of Shakespearean commentary from the literary 
chair—none of it inspired, much of it in the dull vein of Mr. 
William Archer’s “ Manual of Craftsmanship” and kindred 
works. Our disappointment is complimentary to Professor 
Matthews, in that it is directly due to the good work he has 
done and to the great things we naturally expect. But, frankly, 
this is no book for a stranger to read who desires to test the 
author’s real quality. 


“J. M. Synge and the Irish National Theatre.””’ By Maurice Bourgeois, 
Constable. 7s. 6d. 

This is the best book on Synge we have yet had. The author 
does not write as one who has had personal touch with his 
subject. He has imagined Synge from hearsay and from every 
scrap of evidence which is now to be had. The book is full of 
information, not only of Synge’s life and work, but of the Irish 
National Theatre. The whole story is here quite simply told 


corrective of all the personal stories, and memoirs, autobio- 
graphies and impressions of those who were themselves actors 
in the tale. Here we get perspective into the story and justice. 
M. Bourgeois is wonderfully industrious for so shrewd and 
quickhearted a man as this book shows him to be. His book 
will be the starting place for all who write hereafter of Synge 
and desire a solid base on which to build their conception. But 
the book is more than that. It is itself full of good criticism 
and alive with understanding. One cannot help feeling, so 
final is the air of this book, that an institution whose history can 
be written with such authority and completeness must be 
already an historical subject. Is the Irish National Theatre 


_ already dead that it can be so judicially measured ? 


as They Appeared to Edgar Browne.’’ Nisbet. 
. net. 


Mr. Edgar Browne is the son of Phiz, and his intention was 
to write a book about his father. But his pen has run away ; 
and, although throughout the book he is constantly pulling up 


| and apologising for his waywardness, he has been quite unable 


to keep to the business in hand. The first part of the book is 


_ mainly about himself, and is the most interesting. Mr. Browne 


has pleasant memories of childhood and youth, and of the way 
people lived when he was young. And it is in intimate homely 
details that he is best. From a stray passage here and there, 
by chronicles of “‘ small beer’, we do really learn what Phiz was 


| like ; how careless he was about his dress (he had to be taken by 


After reading his book we wonder with him “at the neglect of this | 


route through the Red Sea. From Atbara a perfectly comfort- | nq yivacity, humour and feeling touched with eccentricity. In 


able train journey carries one swiftly through desert and moun- | 
I trust that I have | 


tains to either Port Sudan or Suakin. 
written clearly enough to prove that a few days on this coast is 
time well spent.” 


“ The Friendly Road.’’ By David Grayson. Melrose. 5s. 

This is the book of an optimist. Mr. Grayson is an American 
and Emerson has given him a little of his happiness, Thoreau his 
peace, Walt Whitman his rugged force, and the author of 
“ David Harum” some of his insight into life and the country. 


» knows the glad. f laces and th y 
of survived two generations ought to write, and, if possible, to 


in wealth like the Vedders and strange Socialist orators like | 8¢t published his recollections of them. 


i lin, to whom Socialism i i cen | ; 2 
ee oe ee | The mere fact that a man has lived a certain length of time, 


He meets delightful garden-enthusiasts lapped 


humming cities. 


in the Mills of Industry. And in the end he realises that the 
city is only country after all and. his Wanderlust satisfied, he 
returns to his own farm and his sister Harriet, who presides over 
rhubarb-pie in a spotless white apron. 


as a Playwright.’’ By Brander Matthews. Longmans. 
. ne 


We have read this book with severe disappointment. It is 
not that the book is, absolutely or relatively, bad. It is dis- 


force to the tailor) ; how he wore white ducks ; and how he would 
never walk fifty yards if he could get a horse. As an artist Phiz 
was an illustrator. He began with Pickwick. He never used 
models, but, as Mr. Browne says, “‘ drew after the fashion of a 
child who will draw you a picture of anything without even 
glancing at the reality”. But in all he did there was spontaneity 


addition to his work for Dickens, Phiz produced illustrations for 
many of the chief figures in early Victorian literature, and among 
his friends and acquaintances were Kean, Phelps, Robson, 
Charles Lever, Harrison Ainsworth and Thackeray. The book 
contains some original illustrations by Phiz, now reproduced for 
the first time 


| “ Mid-Victorian Memories.’ By R. E. Francillon. Hodder and 


Stoughton. 10s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Francillon is indiscreet when he says everybody who has 


It is far more necessary 
to urge restraining reasons rather than offer encouragement. 


even if his days have been spent in an eventful period and 
among interesting people, is not a good enough reason for 
writing a book. Mr. Francillon is safer in claiming that the 
“ Nobody ” should be heard. It is, after all, of the ordinary 
lives of ordinary people that the characteristic atmosphere of 
any period is composed. The lives of great men frequently tell 
us little of their times. Assuming Mr. Francillon’s valuation of 
himself as a “ Nobody’, he has made an entertaining, though 
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somewhat rambling, book of reminiscences. He has no exciting 
adventures to describe, no theories to propound, but he does 
succeed in weaving for the susceptible reader something of the 
Jost atmosphere of mid-Victorian days. Without condemning 
unsparingly modern methods and innovations he cannot help 
pointing the moral that in those times ‘‘ we were just as happy 
without what it would make us very unhappy to be without 
now’. Take the question of light. ‘In the drawing-room a 
pair of composite candles, attended by a snuffer-tray, gave 
what was thought enough light for reading or the needlework at 
the round table in the middle of the fioor. It never occurred to 
anybody to want anything better, so long as there was nothing 
better to want’. That gives us the keynote of his philosophy. 
For the rest he has pleasant anecdotes of more or less distin- 
guished people, and he writes of them with the touch of the 
experienced journalist—Swinburne, Whistler, Rossetti, William 
Morris, Sir Frederic Leighton, and Mr. Edwin Arnold. 


“Vices in Virtues and other Vagaries.’? By the Author of “‘A Life 
of Sir Kenelm Digby.” ans. 3s, 6d. net. 

Two politicians were once discussing a colleague rather 
unfavourably. Orfe of them said: * You know he is no fool”. 
Certainly not”, said the other. But he is a d——4d fool”. 
A like delicate discrimination is exhibited by the writer of the 
entertaining essays in this volume. He has a keen eye for light 
and shade, and can understand those subtle distinctions that make 
all the difference between things. Most of his pieces are miidly 
paradoxical. He discusses, with sufficient originality to justify 
his choice of subject, the hidden vices that underlie our virtues. 
The Vice of Gardening, the Vice of Common Sense, the Vice of 
Unselfishness, and the Vice of Finishing are among his themes. 
The book would have been improved by judicious editing. 
Some of the author’s remarks are inclined to be commonplace 
and banal, as when in an essay on “ Reviewing”, he writes, 
** Reviewers are a much-abused race, and it is an ungrateful 
task to join in the abuse. There are still men of high talent 
among them, including great authors and skilled experts; but 
there need be no hesitation in saying that such of them as 
recommend rubbishy novels, or books which they have not 
read, are a curse to the country”. We should say that the 
praise of rubbish is not a sign so much of a criminous man as 
of an uninformed one. 
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FINANCE. 
THE CITY. 


NCE more the Stock Exchange is very uneasy. 
This week has seen another serious decline in 
quotations of widely-held securities such as Consols, 
Canadian Pacifics, Rio Tintos, and Brazil Railway 
Common, to mention only a few. The names of the 
three international stocks in question are sufficient to 
indicate that the troubles are not confined to London. 
Paris, Berlin and St. Petersburg are all suffering from 
the prevailing depression, while reports from Brussels 
and Amsterdam are also unsatisfactory. Never in the 
memory of any living member has the Stock Exchange 
been so despondent for such a protracted period. ‘Lhe 
long-drawn-out decline in the value of good-class 
securities—the ‘‘ slow panic’’, as the Americans call 
it—is far more trying to the nerves than the sudden 
collapse. Only within the last few weeks it had been 
hoped that the latter half of December might counter- 
act the effects of the depression of the preceding 
months. It was thought that bear covering and the 


, Vertible Bonds falling due on June 1, 1914, and to meet 


optimism which is usual at this season of the year | 


would bring about an appreciable recovery. Perhaps 
the wish was mainly responsible for the thought, 
especially as the banks, insurance companies, and other 
big financial institutions make up their accounts to the 
end of December and a rise or fall of a few points in 
leading securities is of serious import to the final 
balance-sheets. There is yet time for some recovery, 
but the declines of the last few days have rendered the 
recent hopes rather doubtful of fulfilment. 

In the case of Consols, the continued fall is largely 
due to the continued flow of new capital issues of a 
high-class character, combined with the fact that the 
only big buyer of the premier security in these days— 
namely, the Government broker—is for the moment 
absent from the market. Then as regards Canadian 
Pacifics, the wholesale criticism that has been brought 
to bear upon the latest scheme for meeting the com- 
pany’s financial requirements has driven away invest- 
ment support and enabled the bears to conduct opera- 
tions without fear of serious interference. 

Brazil Commons have been a weak spot for many 
months and the latest bout of selling has been induced 
partly by rumours that the interest on the preferred 
stocks is not likely to be paid in full at the end of the 
quarter. This has been denied, but the critics—and 
the bears—are able to point to the fact that the prior 
charges of the company now amount to a huge sum 
(about £,980,000 for interest alone) in front of the pre- 
ferred stocks. 

Then, as regards Rio Tintos, it is rumoured that the 
Banco Hispano-Americano, which has suspended pay- 
ment, was a large holder of this stock. Whatever the 
facts may be, Rio Tintos in one day fell two points, 
which, if not unprecedented, is certainly very unusual. 
The failure of the Banco Hispano-Americano is attri- 
buted mainly to its extensive interest in Mexican securi- 
ties, and this has led to a decline in the shares of 
several other banks with Mexican and South American 
interests. 

With discouraging circumstances in all directions it 


a strong bulwark to the markets when prices are on 
the down grade, is consistently holding aloof. The 
time has now passed when investment advisers can 
point to low prices and confidently urge their clients to 
buy. Such advice has been given many times during 
this year and still the depreciation in values has con- 
tinued. Yet if the advice was good six months ago, 
as it then appeared to be, it should surely be better 
now because the lane must eventually have a turning. 
Two loan issues this week are worthy of notice. The 
Government of Sierra Leone, through the Crown 
Agents for the Colonies, is issuing {1,000,000 Four 
per cent. Inscribed Stock at the price of £97 per cent. 
The loan is secured on the general revenues and assets 
of the Government of Sierra Leone, and is required to 


redeem the outstanding Four per cent. Ten-year Con- | 


the cost of railway extension and harbour works in the 
colony. The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company is 
issuing £2,000,000 Seven-year Five per cent. Secured 
Notes, the principal and interest of which are guaran- 
teed by the Grand Trunk Railway Company of Canada. 
They are further secured by the deposit with the Trustee 
(the Union of London and Smith’s Bank, Ltd.) of 
£3,000,000 Grand Trunk Pacific Four per cent. Deben- 
ture Stock, the value of which at the present market 
price of 84 per cent. is 42,520,000. 

Consols (Thursday’s closing) 713—71} for money 
and 714—71% for the January account, a decline of +5 
on the week. 

Bank rate 5 per cent. (increased from 4} per cent. 
October 2nd). 

Next general carry over, December 27th. 


INSURANCE. 
RoyaL Lonpon AUXILIARY INSURANCE COMPANY. 


O frequently of late have new insurance companies 
failed through mismanagement and greed for 
premium income, that an instance of sane administra- 
tion comes almost as a surprise, and will be cordially 
welcomed. After the lamentable experience which 
has been gained in so many directions, companies 
which made a promising start having gone under one 
after another, no sensible person would care to predict 
the ultimate fate of the Royal London Auxiliary Insur- 
ance Co., Ltd. Managements of youthful insurance 
offices are constantly tempted to accept risks of a 
hazardous character, or which have been refused else- 
where, and consequently egregious blunders, leading 
to ruin, may be made hereafter. Thus far, however, 
the mistakes that have reduced so many concerns to a 
state of wreckage have not been repeated, and it is, 
therefore, permissible to hope for a continuance of the 
prudent policy hitherto pursued. 

It is certain, at any rate, that on 30th September 
last the business of this company, which had then 
existed for about three years and two months, was in 
sound condition, and the goodwill of it was probably 
worth the 430,000 shown in the balance-sheet as pur- 
chase of business account. At that date the issued 
capital amounted to £130,000, and of this £90,000 
had been paid up; while the various funds totalled 
4£94,932—namely, life assurance, £66,358; fire, 

10,750; accident and general, £2,063; capital re- 
demption, £5,314; investment reserve, £6,650; and 
profit and loss, £3,797. These funds appear to have 


_ been well secured, as only £2,071 was taken credit for 


in respect of preliminary expenses and £1,215 for 


_ establishment expenses; and the customary certificate 


stated that the market value of the Stock Exchange 
securities, after deducting accrued interest and allowing 
for the investment reserve fund, exceeded in the aggre- 
gate the total book value shown in the balance-sheet. 
Altogether, therefore, the goodwill items amounted to 
less than £33,000, or very little more than one-third 
of the paid-up capital; and the investments were of a 


_ solid character, comparatively small sums being held 
is not surprising that the small investor, who is often | 


in the form of agents’ balances and outstanding 


premiums. 


An examination of the three reports so far issued 
shows that really important connections have already 
been formed, and if the underwriting proves successful 
in future the £33,000 referred to above should cause no 
difficulties. In the earliest period, from 8th August, 
1910, to 30th September, 1911, premiums to the amount 
of £48,596 were retained by the company; while in the 
second and third periods, each occupying twelve 
months, the corresponding amount raised was £74,105 
and £098,302 respectively. Of the last-mentioned 
total, £58,907 was yielded by life premiums, £25,680 
by fire premiums, £6,530 by accident and general 
premiums, and £1,086 by capital redemption pre- 
miums—figures which go far to prove that forcing 

(Continued on page 790.) 
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ROYAL EXCHANGE 


ASSURANCE CORPORATION. 


Fire, Life, Sea, Accidents, Motor-Car, Plate-Glass, Burglary, 
Annuities, Employers’ Liability, Third Party, Fidelity Guarantees. 
The Corporation is prepared to act as TRUSTEE and EXECUTOR. 


Apply for full particulars of all classes of insurance to the Secretary 
ROYAL EXC-A’'GE ASSURANCE, ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.c. 


CITY LIFE ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 


6 PAUL STREET, FINSBURY, LONDON, E.C. 


Accumulated Funds and Reserves exceed 
£650,000 


THe PRINCIPAL OBJECT of the Company apart from the ordinary forms of 
LIFE ASSURANCE, is to enable Policyholders 


TO PURCHASE HOUSE PROPERTY 
so as to enable them to become the owners of their own Homes. 
Advances already made exceed £1,500,000 
ADDITIONAL AGENTS WANTED. 
Prospectuses and Terms on application. 
M. GREGORY, Managing Director. 


GENERAL LI!FE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


ESTABLISHED 1837. 
FUNDS EXCEED £2,000,000. 
Chief Office: 1083 CANNON STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Board of Directors. 
ALFRED JAMES SHEPHEARD, Esq., Chairman. 
Rt. Hon. Viscount VaLentra, C.B., M.V.O., M.P., Deputy Chairman. 
H. J. Bracey, Esq. Sir Jonn Jarpine, K.C.I.E., M.P. 
H. E. Duxe, Esq., K.C., M.P. C. E. Vernon Rutter, Esq. 
Scott, Esq., F.R.S., 


Mortgages.] {Annuities. 


Hon. R. C. Grosvenor. 
Double advantage policies issued securing Two PAYMENTS of the amount 
assured—one payment on the attainment of a specific age, and a second payment 
at death thereafter. 
Advances made on Reversions, vested or contingent, and Life Interests, and 
on Personal Security in connection with a Life Policy. 


JOHN ROBERT FREEMAN, Manager and Secretary, 


ALLIANCE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED. 
Head Office: BARTHOLOMEW LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


ASSETS EXCEED £23,500,000. 
Chairman: 


The Right Hon. LORD ROTHSCHILD, G.C.V.O. 


Business tr ted by the Company: 

(1) LIFE INSURANCE, with and without profits, with 
special provisions for the payment of Estate Duties. 

(2) FIRE INSURANCE of every description. 

(3) INSURANCES TO COVER LOSS OF RENT; 
INTEREST, AND PROFIT consequent upon Fire 
damage to property. 

(4) MARINE INSURANCE. 

(5) BURGLARY, THEFT, AND PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE. 

(6) ACCIDENT, including Personal Accident, Motor Car 
and Employers’ Liability Insurance. 

Fidelity Quarantee and Sinking Fund Policies are also Granted. 

BONUS YEAR 1913.—With Profit Life Policies effected 

this year at FULL ANNUAL PREMIUMS will rank for one year's 
bonus as at 3lst December, when the next QUINQUENNIAL 


VALUATION falls to be made. 
ROBERT LEWIS, General Manager. 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


(LIMITED), 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


INVESTED FUNDS EXCEED - £85,000,000 
CLAIMS PAID - - - - - £100,000,000 


To the Man or Woman of 
Sixty or Seventy. 


IME is getting short, Do you deny 
yourself the comforts and luxuries 

of life which late middle age deserves? If 
you treble your income you will treble 
your enjoyment of life and lengthen your 
days. A Canada Life Annuity ensures the 
regular, punctual payment of an income 
far in excess of what you at present obtain. 


A man of 68 who for £1,000 
purchases a Canada Life Annuity 


derives a sure income of 
£127 7s. 9d. for life, 


and his security is absolute. It amounts 
to Government security. The Canada Life 
Assurance Company is the largest,strongest, 
and oldest Life Office in Canada; its in- 
vestments are controlled by Government, 
and its books are periodically inspected by 
the Minister of Finance, And in addition 
there are the Company’s assets of over 
£10,000,000 sterling. Let us send you our 
special Annuity Booklet. State your age to 


Canada Life Assurance 
Company. 


(Accumulated Funds, £10,000,000. Established 1847.) 
15 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE, 
A LONDON, E.C. 


CASH CLEARANCE 


BARR’ 


SALE OF 
SPRING 


FLOWERING BULBS 


Including DAFFODILS, TULIPS, HYACINTHS, POLYANTHUS, NARCISSI, 
IRISES, &c., for the Greenhouse, Flower Garden and to naturalise in 
Shrubberies, Wild Gardens, and in Grass. 

AT GREATLY REDUCED PRICES 
BULBS IN FIRST CLASS CONDITION 
Early Orders Invited, as Supply is Limited 
DESCRIPTIVE LISTS ON APPLICATION 


BARR & SONS, 11, 12 & 13 King St., Covent Garden, London. 


Before retiring take a cup of the “ALLENBURYS” DIET which 
induces restful sleep and nourishes the system. Affords an 
excellent light repast and !s preferable to all alcoholic stimu- 
lants. Prepared from rich milk and whole wheat ina partially 
predigested form. Made in a minute by adding boiling water. 


Send 3d. stamps for large sample. 
Of all Chemists. 16 & 3/- per tin. 
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methods have not as yet been resorted to by the 
management. 

The growth of the business seems, indeed, to have 
been mainly due to natural causes, and to have largely 
resulted from the intimate connections which exist 
between the company and the powerful Royal London 
Mutual Insurance Society, Ltd., of which it is merely 
a development. In no department, as a matter of fact, 
has the headway made been otherwise than normal, 
and the small premium income raised in the fire and 
accident and general departments suggests that the 
foreign connections are not as yet very important. Of 
course, the life transactions are at present the main- 
stay of the business, and in this direction the efforts of 
the manageinent have proved notably successful, as 
the following statistics show :— 

Policies Sum New Premiums. Total 
Issued. Assured. Renewal. Single. Premiums. 

Period. No. £ £ £ £ 

1910-11 6,307 554.334 275355 966 26,618 

1QI1-12 6,363 501,924 24,322 535 40,892 

1912-13 7,389 507,064 25,191 § 8,907 

It is only necessary to scan the above figures to 
realise that the business obtained by the agents has 
been of good quality, and has produced only a small 
loss of revenue through lapses and _ withdrawals. 
Claims and surrenders have also proved moderate, and 
the burden of expenditure on the premium income has 
been steadily reduced. In the first period the expenses 
amounted to £16,664; in the second period to £16,281, 
and in the third period to £19,070, a sum which repre- 
sented 32°37 per cent. on the total premium income. 
For the third year this ratio, in view of the character 
of the business transacted and the large volume of the 
new premiums, is distinctly favourable; and it is easy 
to understand why the valuation made by Mr. J. H. 
Duffield, F.I.A., resulted in a reversionary bonus of 
£1 12s. per cent. per annum being declared. It is 
manifest, indeed, that a lucrative business has been 
carried on from the very first, and it would not be 
unreasonable to anticipate the payment of largely in- 
creased bonuses in some future years. 

In point of fact, the Royal London Auxiliary seems 
to have been well managed throughout, although 
neither the directors nor the chief officials possessed 
previous experience in connection with fire o1 casualty 
underwriting. An analysis of the minor accounts for 
the three years shows that the business obtained, 
including interest earned, has almost proved self-sup- 
porting, and has enabled the directors to reserve for 
unexpired risks 40 per cent. of the fire premiums and 
30 per cent. of the accident and general premiums, 
and to transfer a useful sum to the investment reserve 
fund. In this calculation the sum transferred from 
the Royal London Auxiliary Fund to profit and loss 
account in 1g10 and the profit brought down from the 
life assurance account have been excluded. 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 


Malted Barley, Wheat and Milk in Powder form. 
THE IDEAL FOOD DRINK 


The combined nutritive qualities of rich milk and the finest malted cereals 
form a perfect and natura! food, and with thes as its constituent parts Hor'ick s 
Malted Milk pweals to one and all, meeting in ech case the special dietetic 
nee s of the ind vidua 

Readily assimilated with little tax on the Sots, it nourishes, sustains and 
invigorates, supplies strength aad v tality is up and maintains he th, 
fitness ani stamina. To the bu ‘nes -ma» the regular use of Horlick’s is 
especia ly valuable as it preve ts fatigue and resiorex energy, and the At! lete 
finds in it the best trainin: diet. In theh me itis a valuable and delicious food- 
beverage suitab e for meals and is mo ben fcial than tea. ee, “ocoa, Cc. 

Ready in a moment with Hot or Water only. 
NO ADDED MILK OR COOKING 


REQUIRED. 
Served in Hotels, Restaurants, Cafes, and Club Houses. 


HORLICK'S MALTED MILK LUNCH TABLETS 
A delicious feod cenfeetion to b- dissolved in the mouth, con- 
tainine all the benencial quakties of Horlick’s n powder form. 
Of all Chemists an: Stores im Sterised Glas. Bottles, at 1/6, 2/6 & 11/-. 
Liberal Sample for trial free by post on request. 
HORLICK’S MALTED MILK CO., SLOUGH, BUCKS. 


Macmillan’s New Books 


BY VISCOUNT MORLEY. 


Notes on Politics and History. 
A University Address by VISCOUNT MORLEY, 
O.M., Chancellor of the University of Manchester. 
8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 


EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON. 


Modern Parliamentary Elo- 
quence. The Red= Lecture delivered before 
the University of Cambridge, November 6, 1913, by 
EARL CURZON OF KEDLESTON, Chancellor of 
the University of Oxford. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Tue Times.—“‘A study of modern Parliamentary eloquence by a 
man wo, throughout the full course of the last generation, heard all 
its grea est masters, and in the present is himse'f one of them must 
a book of considerable interest. And so this bock is.’ 

THe Dairy Curonicte.— To read | ord Curzon's little book on 

* Modern Parliamentary Eloquence’ 1s a sheer deli:ht It 1eems with 
good things and is lit up by many a witty anecdote. Lord Curzon is 
himself one of the most accomplished Parli y speakers of our 
time.’ 


BY VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. 


My Life with the Eskimo. 
By VILHJALMUR STEFANSSON. Illustrated. 
8vo. 17s. net. 

Tue Dairy Terecrapn.—“ Mr. Stefansson’s volume will be found 
absorbingly interesting. It is certainly one of the most fascinating, as 
it is assuredly one of the most valuable of recent wo:ks of trave " 


Theodore Roosevelt: An Auto. 
biography. Illustrated. 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 


THe Darry M:tr.—"' There is a host of breezy anecdotes in ex- 
President Roosev elt's extraordinarily v igorous story of his own life.” 


The Gospel Story in Art. 
By JOHN LA FARGE. _Illusirated with 80 plates 
of Famous Paintings described in the text. 4to. 
15s. net. 


PART VII. (CONCLUDING THE WORK) JUST 
PUBLISHED. 

The Golden Bough. 4 Study in 
Magic and Religion. By J. G. FRAZER, Litt.D. 
Third, greatly enlarged, and Final Edition. 8vo. 
Part VII. Balder the Beautiful. 2 vols. 
20s. net. 


Poemsof Arthur HughClough. 
With an Introduction by CHARLES WHIBLEY, and 
a Portrait. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


The Ballades of Théodore de 


Banville. translated into English Verse by 
ARCHIBALD T. STRONG. Crown 8vo. 3s. net. 


British Budgets 1887-88 to 
1912-13. By BERNARD MALLET, C.B.  8vo. 
12s. net. 


Tue Damy TececrarH.—'Mr. Mallet's new volume is admirable 
because it is lucid and judicial. It deals succinctly with the progress of 
our national finances, without any trace of the party spirit or of economic 
crankishness.'’ 


National Insurance. By A. S. 
COMYNS CARR, W. H. STUART GARNETT, 
and J. H. TAYIOR, M.B. With a Preface by the 
Rt. Hon. D. LLoyp GEorGE, M P. Fourth Edition. 
8vo. 15s. net. 


Joan’s Green Year, Letters from the 
Manor Farm to her Brother in India. By E. L. 
DOON. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Passionate Friends. py 
- H.G. WELLS. 6s. 


Behind the Scenes in the 
Schoolroom. Beng the exreriences of a 
Young Governess. By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
Author of ‘* Misunderstood.’’ Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tre Darry Tetrcrapn.— Miss Montgomery is thoroughly interested 
in her subject. and writes a thoughtful, individual story."’ 


The Custom of the Country. 


By EDITH WHARTON. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 
Van Cleve. By MARY S. WATTS, Author 


a” Nathan Burke, "ec. Extra Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Tue Stanparp.—* The minor men and women of the tale are well- 
nigh perfect, and Mrs. Watts has displayed both skill and co. rage in her 
defence of the hard and close man of business in his private life. ‘Van 
Cleve’ is a notable addition to America’s list of novels."’ 


MACMILLAN & CO., Ltp., LONDON. 
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BOOKS FOR PRESENTS 


Books are the best presents, and you can hear of the best books 
by writing to Messrs. Methuen for their new Christmas Catalogue. 
Please ask your bookseller to show you their books. 


The Gift of Gifts. Gifts of Charm. 
THE POEMS OF RUDYARD LOITERER’S HARVEST. 
KIPLING. Barrack Room Ballads. By E. V. Lucas. F'cap 8vo. 5S. each. 


D 1D Th 


Volume Crown 8vo, 6S. F’cap 8vo, Leather, 
Mr. Lucas’s Gifts for Wanderers. 


5S. net. Cloth, 4s. 6d. net. 
A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. 


Gifts of Fine Romance. 


THE NOVELS OF MARIE 

a In 16 volumes, Crown A WANDERER IN oy oy 
vo, each. AN 

A Gift of Laughter. A Ww DERER IN PARIS. 

THE NOVELS OF W. W. A WANDERER IN FLORENCE. 

JACOBS. In Twelve Volumes. Crown 8vo, [5th Edition. 

3s. 6d. each. No Nob'er Gift. Rach Volume Illustrated in Colour. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 


THE OPEN ROAD. sy E. V. Lucas. With 16 Illustrations in Colour by C. A. Shepperson, 
Crown 4to. 15s. net. 
The Gift of a Great Poet. 


SELECTED POEMS OF FRANCIS THOMPSON. _ With a Biographical Note by Wilfrid Meynell. 
With a Portrait in Photogravure. F'cap 8vo. 5s. net. 
A Gift all Must Give. 


THE CHILDREN’S BLUE BIRD. By Georgette Leblanc (Mme. M. Maeterlinck). Translated by 
A. Teixeira de Mattos, and Illustrated by A. Rothenstein. F'cap 4to. 5s. net. 


A Gift for Mourners. 


OUR ETERNITY. By Maurice MaeterlincK. Translated by A. Teixeira de Mattos. With a Photogravure 
Frontispiece after G. F Watts’s ‘‘ Hope.'’ F'cap 8vo. 5s. net. 


A_Sumptuous Gift. 


RUBAIYAT OF OMAR KHAYYAM.  tranilated by Edward Fitzgerald. With a Frontispiece in 
Colour and 75 Illustrations in Monotone by E. J. Sallivan, Crown 4to. 15s. net. - 


A Gift of Letters. 


THE LETTERS OF ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. Edited by Sir Sidney.Colvin. In Four 
Volumes. Each F’cap 8vo. Cloth, 58S.; Leather, 5s. net. 


A Gift for Children. 


THE WIND IN THE WILLOWS. by Kenneth Grahame. With 8 Tlustrations in Colour. Wide 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Three Great Novels. A Superb Histerical Novel. 
THE JUDGMENT HOUSE. THE GOVERNOR OF ENG: 


By Sir Gilbert Parker. Crown 8vo. 6s. LAND. By Marjorie Bowen. Crown 
(Total Sales Exceed 155,000. 8vo. 6s. 


THE WAY OF AMBITION. A Romantic Story. 


By Robert Hichens. Crown 8vo. 6s. MY LIFE IN SARAWAK. 


[5th Edition. 
THE REGENT. A Five Towns By the Ranee of Sarawak. With 


BOOKS 
ARE THE 


Story of Adventure in London. By BEST hy query and a Map. Demy 8vo. 
Arnold Bennett. Crown 8vo. 6s. : 
[4th Edition. A Gift for Garden Lovers. 


PRESENTS 
The Novel of the Thrill. Y $A NATURALIST IN WESTERN 


THE LODGE. By Mrs. Belloc CHINA. By E. H. Wilson. With a 
Lowndes. Crown 8yo. 6s. [Second Map and 101 Illustrations. Two Volumes. 
Edition. Demy 8vo. 30s. net. 
A Gift for Booklovers, 


THE BOOKLOVER’S LONDON. by A. St. John Adcock. With 20 Black-and-White Drawings by 
Frederick Adcock. Crown 8vo. 6s. 


The Gift for Golfers. 
HOW TO PLAY GOLF. By Harry Vardon. With 48 Illustrations. Seventh and Cheaper Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 
Gifts for Motorists. 


“THE AUTOCAR” ROAD BOOK. By Charles G. Harper. In 4 Volumes. With Maps. Crown 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net each. 


Gifts of Comfort and Hope. 
A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Selected and Arranged by Elizabeth Waterhouse. With 


a Frontispiece in Photogravure. Small Pott 8vo. 18. 6d. net; Leather, 2s. 6d. net {14th Edition. 
DAILY STRENGTH FOR DAILY NEEDS. by Mary W. Tileston. Medium 16mo. 2s. 64. net. 
Also superior binding. [20th Edition. 


The Best Gifts - Slender Purses are METHUEN’S SHILLING BOOKS 
copies of which you can see at any Bookseller's or Bookstall. 


METHUEN & CO., LTD., 36, Essex Street, Strand, London, W.C. 
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BELOVED 
SOUTH 


WITH PHOTOGRAVURE PORTRAIT. 10/6 Net. 


By Mrs. T. P. O'CONNOR. 


Author of ‘‘ LITTLE THANK YOU." 2/- Net. 


**Mrs. T. P. O’Connor has certainly made an entertain- 
ing book of her recollections of the Southern States, with 
their old-world charm, their atmosphere of flowers and 
unhurried pleasure, and the leisurely ways of their 
hospitable people.’’—Daily Express. 

** Mrs. O'Connor has many wise and witty things to say." 
—Daily Graphic. 

‘* Full of a wonderful charm are the Southern States as 
Mrs. O'Connor lovingly portrays them.’’—Daily News. 

*“'We could quote columns of her choice episodes, from 
gay to grave, from lively to severe.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 

‘*Mrs. O’Connor’s well-laden, well-written pages. * She 
always knows how to be interesting.’’—Daily Chronicle. 

‘“Records many moving and picturesque memories.'’— 
Times. 

*““Warm-hearted, cheery, and picturesque . . . it 
bubbles over with vivacity and human nature.’’"—Daily 
Telegraph. 

** Would make good reading beside the Christmas fire."’ 
—Evening News. 

*“Vivacity, sensibility and unconquerable idealism.’’— 
Sunday Times. 

‘* Vivid personal impressions and . . thrilling stories 

. uncommonly well told, and well worth reading."’ 
~-Standard. 

‘The book has many attractions . . . an English 
reader will glean from its pages much that is of interest .’’— 
Scotsman. 


‘“Mrs. O’Connor’s book is full of good things.’’— 
Academy. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


| BOOKS ON BRIDGE. 


AUCTION HIGH.-LIGHTS, together with 


an Exposition of the New Count. By FLORENCE 
IRWIN. 3/6 net. 


‘“ The chapter on ‘Nullos’ is alone worth more than 
the cost of the work.'’—Sporting Life. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF AUCTION 
BRIDGE UNDER THE NEW 
COUNT. By FLORENCE IRWIN. 3/6 net. 


‘* Treats practically and instructively of the most recent 
developments of the game.’’—Scotsman. 


THE FINE POINTS OF AUCTION 


BRIDGE, together with an Exposition of the 
New Count. By FLORENCE IRWIN. 3/6 net. 


‘“ Not only the best writer on Auction, but the best 
exponent of any card game I know of.'’—From an Expert 
in Bridge. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF BRIDGE and 
THE LAWS OF THE GAME. 


By ‘‘ BADSWORTH.” 3/6 net. 


“* We shall be surprised if this is not acknowledged to be 
the standard authority for some time to come.'’—Daily 
Telegraph. 


AUCTION BRIDGE and ROYAL 
AUCTION. By" BADSWORTH.” 3/6 net. 


‘In this manual the points and principles of the game 
are explained by a well-known expert.’’—Scotsman. 


SEND FOR DESCRIPTIVE CIRCULAR. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 


24, Bedford Street, London, W.C. 
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J.iE. BUMPUS,L™ 
350 Oxford Street, 
W. 


BOOKSELLERS TO 
H.M. THE KING 


Those in search of Xmas 
Gifts should visit 350 
Oxford Street, and inspect 
the beautiful masterpieces of 
binding offered for sale. 
Moderate in price and 
perfection in taste and 
workmanship. 


CATALOGUE OF THE LIBRARY 
OF THE LATE 


_ALFRED AUSTIN, POET LAUREATE, 


Including many P ion Volumes; with 
Portrait and iIhestrations of His Bookplates. 


WITH SUPPLEMENT OF FINE BOOKS SUITABLE FOR GIFTS. 
Pest free from 


HENRY SOTHERAN & CO., 


140, STRAND, W.C., and 43, PICCADILLY, W. 


LAMLEY & CO. 
DISCOUNT BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS; 
1, 3, and 5 EXHIBITION ROAD, S.W. 
The resort of Students and Book-lovers for nearly 40 years. Interesting 
out-of-the-way books, both old and new. Christmas Catalogue of New 
and Second-hand Books sent on application, post free. 


GLAISHER’S CATALOGUE 


a the 
LIst (No. 400) 
f Boo i Bargains now ready. 
All Book-lovers shoul! apply for these lists which contain many excellent bosks for 
Christmas Pre ents. 


WM. GLAISHER, LTD., Booksellers, 65 High Holborn, London 


| All Books are in new condition as when or:ginally published. Nosecond- hanmbeshe babe. 


INSURANCE OF BUILDINGS AND CONTENTS.—TO 


| OWNERS OF PROPERTY, TRUSTEES AND SOLICITORS. 


MANY BUSINESS PREMISES, TOWN RESIDENCES, COUNTRY 
MANSIONS, FARM BUILDINGS, &C., ARE DANGEROUSLY UNDER- 
INSURED. THE PRESENT INCREASED COST OF BUILDING IS OVER- 
LOOKED AND THE NECESSARY REVISION OF POLICIES NEGLECTED. 


KNIGHT, FRANK & RUTLEY 


prepare reports for the protection of Owners in all parts of the 
kingdom.—Offices: 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W. 


NOTICE. 
The Terms of Subscription to the SATURDAY REVIEW are 
United Kingdom. Abroad. 


£s. 
One Year... EEO @ 
Half Year... oe O88 2 
Quarter Year — & 2 


Cheeues and Money Orders should be crossed and made payable 
to the Manager, SATURDAY REVIEW Offices, 10 King Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C. 

In the event of any difficulty being experienced in obtaining the 
SATURDAY REVIEW, the Publisher would be glad to be 
informed immediately. 
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Book on_ Bridge. 
“SATURDAY” BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, 5s. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That ‘“‘ Saturday’ Bridge” is the acknowledged 
authority on Bridge is proved by it now being in 
its 12th Thousand. 


“SATURDAY” AUCTION BRIDGE. 


By HELLESPONT, 3s. 6d. net. 
(Postage 3d.) 
That Auction Bridge appeals more strongly to 


certain temperaments than Ordinary Bridge is — 


unquestioned. The subtleties of the game are 
here set forth in the simplest way. 


INFERENCES AT BRIDGE. 


By W. DALTON, is. net. 
(Postage 14d.) 


There are many players who, while familiar 
with the generai principies of the game, never 
draw even the most simple inference from what 
they see. To them this book should be of great 
assistance. 


Of all Booksellers, or direct front Ortice. 


THE WEST STRAND PUBLISHING 
COMPANY, LIMITED. 


10 KING ST., COVENT GARDEN, LONDON, W.C. 


‘* Nothing better could be wished for.”’—Sritish Weekly. 
Far superior to ordinary guides.’’—Daily Chronicle. 


SALES BY AUCTION. 


BOOKS AND MANUSCRIPTS. 

MESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON, & HODGE 

wilt SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13 Wellingto: 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, December 22nd, at 1 o'clock 
precisely, BOOKS and MANUSCRIPTS, including a large number of 
works on French History, particularly the Revolutionary and Napoleonic 
Periods; large books on Ornithology by Audubon, Seebohm, Wolley, 
Morris; Gould’s Birds of Great Britain and of Europe, and other 
Scientific Works; Hansard’s Debates; Proceedings of the Institution 
of Civil Engineers; Bloomfield’s History of Norfolk, Arabian Nights’ 
Entertainments, 17 vols. with illustrations; Churchyard, a Revyving of 
the Deade by Verses that foloweth (hitherto unknown); Ackermann, 
Microcosm of London; Frank Brangwyn’s Etched Work; Euclid, Opera. 
Editio Princeps, 1482, &c. 

May be viewed. Catalogues may be had. 


ExeEcuTors, TRUSTEES, SOLICITORS, AND OWNERS WHO MAY BE 
DESIROUS OF SELLING WorRKS OF ART, FAMILY JEWELS, OLD 
SILVER, FURNITURE, PICTURES, PRINTS, MINIATURES, CHINA 
Corns, Booxs, Lace, Furs, Musicat INSTRUMENTS, 
GUNS, AND OTHER VALUABLES, ARE INFORMED THAT MESSRS. 

KNIGHT,‘ FRANK & RUTLEY’S 
SALE ROOMS, 20 HANOVER SQUARE, W., 
are Open Daily to receive goods intended for disposal. 
Auctions of Estates and Town Properties and Sales on 
Owners’ premises in all parts of the Kingdom are held as required. 
Valuations for Estate and Legacy Duties. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 


BRITISH, INDIAN, AND COLONIAL ADVERTISEMENT 
CONTRACTORS, 
14 KING WILLIAM STREET, STRAND, WC. 


GIVE THE BEST TERMS for’Company and General Advertising. Advice, 
Estimates, and all information free of charge. Replies received. 


SCHOOLS for BOYS and GIRLS in ENGLAND and 

ABROAD.—Prospectuses of the leading Schools and 
Tutors, and every information supplied free of charge. 
Please state pupils’ ages, locality preferred, and approximate 
school fees desired.—UNIveRSITy SCHOOL AGENCY, 122 
Regent Street, W. Est. 1858. 


PUBLISHING.—An opportunity of a PartNersuip offers. 
Proprietor secks to develop. new channels. Old-established 
house possessing valuable copyrights. Capital required, 
about £°5,000.—' Publishing,’’ c.o. THe SarurDay REviIEw 


Office, 10 King Street, Covent Garden, W:C. 


DARLINGTON'S HANDBOOKS, | 


| ‘* LAMB” Fami'y Hotel, which is situated close to the Cathedral. 


VISITORS TO LONDON ear RESIDENTS) SHOULD 


DARLINGTON’S LONDON & ENVIRONS. 


By E. C. COOK and Sir EDWARD T. COOK. 
5th Edition Revised, 6s. 

30 Maps and Plans. 80 Illustrations. 
‘* 4 brilliant book.?’—Zimes. 
Particularly good.”—Academy. 
‘* The best handbook to London ever issued.’”’—Liverpool Daily 

Post. 

“Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 


NORTH WALES. 60 Illustrations. Maps and Plans, 5s. 
DEVON AND CORNWALL. 100 Illustrations. Maps and Plans. 5s. 
NORTH DEVON AND NORTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 


2s 6d, 
sourn Davos AND SOUTH CORNWALL. 50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 


2s. 
1/-, THE HOTELS OF THE WORLD. A Handbook to the Leading 
Hotels throughout the World. 


Visitors to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, St. 
Leonards, Worthing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, 
Exmouth, Sidmouth, Teignmouth, Dawlish, Plymouth, Dart- 
mouth, Dartmoor, Exmoor, Falmouth, The Lizard, Penzance, 


Land’s End, Scilly Isles, St. Ives, Newquay, Tintagel, Clovelly, | 


Ilfracombe, Lynton, Minehead, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn 
Valley, Bath, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Hereford, Worcester, 
Gloucester, Cheltenham, Llandrindod, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, 


Llangollen, Aberystwyth, Towyn, Barmouth, Dolgelly, Harlech, | 


Criccieth, Pwllheli, Llandudno, Rhyl, Conway, Colwyn Bay, 
Penmaenmawr, Llanfairfechan, Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, 
Snowdon, Festiniog, Trefriw, Bettws-y-coed, Buxton, Matlock, 
The Peak, Norwich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Isle 
of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 


DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS 1s. each. 


Post free from Darlington & Co., Llangollen. 


LLANGOLLEN: DARLINGTON & CO. Lonpon: SIMPKINS. 
PaRIs AND NEw YORK: BRENTANO’S. 
The Railway Bookstalls and all Booksellers. 


ELY CATHEDRAL. 


Visitors will find First Class Hotel Accommodation at the 


_ MODERATE TERMS. Omnibus meets all trains. 


Proprietor, S. AIREY. 


ALUABLE JEWELLERY BOUGHT for CASH —Gold. Trinkets, 
Watches, Chains, Rings, Brace'ets, Antiques, Old Sheffield Plate. Why 

not find money in them by sending them to FRASERS, the well-known and 
most reliable Firm. Strict privacy guaranteed. Fairest valuation assured. 
Utmost value or offer by return. Reference, Capital and Counties Rank.— 
FRASERS (Ipswich), Ltd., Gold miths, 77, Princes Street, IPSWICH. Est. 1833. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW should be obtainable at al: 
Railway Bookstalls and from Newsagents throughout 
London and the Provinces. 

Copies can also be obtained as follows :— 


USTRIA. 
FRANZENSBAD: Librairie Windrischh MARIENBAD: 
E. A. Gotz, Library. 
BELGIUM AND HOLLAND, ; 
ANTWERP: O. Forst, Place de Meir; J. Mertens, 5 
Avenue de Keyser. BRUSSELS: F. Tennant Pain, 60 Rue 
du Chemin de Fer; Librairie Dechenne, 20 Rue de Persil. 
OSTEND: F. Tennant Pain, 12 Galerie Leopold II. 
ROTTERDAM : Nederlandsche Kiosken and Kiosque. 


A 


FRANCE, 
BIARRITZ: V. Tugague, 16 rue Gambetta. DIEPPE: 
D. Colliard, 16 rue de la Barree MARSEILLES: Mme. 
Monnier, Kiosque No. 12 Allée de Meilhan. MONTE 
CARLO: Mme. Sinet, Library. NICE: Librairie Escoffier. 
Place Masséna; Ayme, 51 Avenue de la Gare. PARIS: 
- Tennant Pain, 18 Rue Favart; The Galignani Library, 
224 Rue de Rivoli; W. H. Smith & Son, 248 Rue de Rivoli; 
Brentano’s Library, 37 Ave. de l’?Opéra; Librairie Timotie. 
14 rue Castiglione, and the agg Libraries, Kiosques aad 
ww od Stations. TROUVILLE : Mme. Leclerc, 56 rue des 
ains. 
GERMANY. 
BERLIN: Georg Stilke, 72 and 74 Dorotheenstrasse. 
COLOGNE: F. G. Schmitz, Hohestrasse. FRANKFORT : 
J.  Vaternahm, HAMBURG: 
& W. Basedow, 19/21 Brodschrangen. HOMBURG: F. 
chick, Library. HEIDELBERG: H. Ruhlmann, 9g 
Leopoldstrasse. MUNICH: Heinrich Jaffe, 54 Brienner- 
strasse. STUTTGART : Konrad Wittwer, Hauptpersonen- 
hnho 
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£1:1:0 a year secures 
Absolute Safety for 
YOUR Valuables. . . 


When Clients place valuables in the Chancery 
Lane Sa’e Deposit they know that they are safe 
and under their own control—that they are 
guarded day and night- guarded closer than 
state secrets. 

The Chancery Lane Safe Deposit is absolutely 
fir- and burgiar proof. Trustees and others can 
obtain safes with two, three, or more locks when 
required, 


Inspection Invited. Write for Prospectus. 


Chancery Lane Safe Deposit, 


61-62 CHANCERY LANE, W.C. 


Shavers know the 


OSBORNE, CARRETI. & CO. LONDON. Ww. 


THE BEST KEMEDY 
known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS 
and kindred ailments. 
and PaLpiraTion. Charm in 

DIARRHEA, 
CHOLERA and 
DYSENTERY. 


Always ask 
for a 
“Dr. COLLIS 

BROWNE.” 


A true Palliative in 
NE' RALGIA, 
GOUT, TOOTHACHE 
RHEUMATISM. 


4 Convincing Medical Testimony with each Lottle. J 


Of all _hemists. Une 29, 4/6. 


“ MONTHLY NOTES ON TARIFF REFORM.” 


THE OFFICIAL ORGAN OF THE TARIFF REFORM LEAGUE, 


for up-to-date facts, figures 
and arguments bearing on the 


Fiscal Controversy 
Published on the 7th of each month, at 
7 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 
PRICE id. 


Subscription 2s. per annum. 
794 


s.W. 


Post free. 


BRAKPAN MINES, LIMITED. 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


DIVIDEND No. 4. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN that a Divipenp of 12} per cent. (2s. 6d. per 
share’ has been declared, payable to all Shareholders registered on the 
3ist December, 19:3, and to holders of Coupon No. 4 attached to Share Warrants 
to Bearer. 

The TransFer Books of the Company will be closed from the Ist to the 7th 
January, 1914, both days inclusive. 

D.vidend Warra its will b> dispatched early in February, 1914, to European 
registered shareholders from the London Transfer Offize, No. 5 London Wal! 
Buildings, Finsbury Circus, Lonion, E-C., and to South African registered 
shareholders from the Head Office in Johannesburg. 

Further intimation will be given by advertisement to holders of Share 
Warrants to Bearer as to the date on which their coupons may be presented 
for paym-nt. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Transfer Office te 
Shareholders resident in the United Kingd will be subj to deduction of 
English Income Tax. 

Coupons and Dividend Warrants paid by the London Transfer Office to 
Shareholders resident in France, and Co.ipons paid by the Credit Mobilier 
Francais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction of is. 2d. in the pound on account 
of French Income Tax and French Transfer Duty. 


By Order, 
J. H. JEFFERYS. 
Secretary to the London Committee. 


London, Transfer Office, 
5, London Wall Buildings, Finsbury Circus, 
LONDON, E.C., 19th December, 1913. 


RAND MINES, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal). 


DECLARATION OF DIVIDEND No. 21. 


NOTICE IS HEREBY GIVEN THAT 

An Interim Divipenp of 110 per cent. (5s. 6d. per 5s. share) has been 
declared by the Board for the half-year ending DtcemBer gist, 1913. 

This Divipenp will be payable to all shareholders registered in the 
books of the Company at the close of business on December 31st, 1913, 
and to holders of Couron No. 21 attached to Share Warrants to Bearer. 

The Transfer Books will be closed from January ist to the 7th, 1914, 
both days inclusive. 

The Divipenp will be payable to South African registered share- 
holders from the Head Office, Johannesburg, and to European share- 
holders from the London Office, 1 London Wall Buildings, London 
Wall, E.C., on or about Fesruary rth, 1914. 

Hotpers OF SHARE WaRRaNTS TO Bearer are informed that they will 
receive payment of the Divipenp on presentation of Coupon No. a1 at 
the London Office of the Company, or at the Credit Mobilier Frangais, 
30 and 32 Rue Taitbout, Paris, or at the Banyue Internationale de 
Bruxelles, Brussels. 

Coupons must be left Four Crear Days for examination, and will be 
payable at any time on or after Fesruary ith, 1914. 

Coupons and Divipenp Warrants paid by the London Office to share- 
holders resident in the United Kingdom, will be subject to a deduction 
of English Income Tax. 

Coupons and Divipenp Warrants paid by the London Office to share- 
holders resident in France, and Coupons paid by the Crédit Mobilier 
Francais, Paris, will be subject to a deduction on account of French 
Transfer Duty and French Income Tax. 

Coupons presented at the Banque [Internationale de Bruxelles, 
Brussels, must be accompanied by Affidavits or Statutory Declarations 
on forms obtainable from the Company’s London Office, or from the 
Banque Internationale de Bruxelles, declaring the full name and resi- 
dence of the owner of the Share Warrants from which such Corrons 
have been detached. 


MIDLAND RAILWAY OF 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA. 


Mr. W. Capel Slaughter (Chairman), in presiding at the ordinary General 
Meeting of the Midland Railway Company of Western Australia, Limited, held 
on Thursday at Winchester House, E C., said that the net results of the past 
year had been very satisfactory They had a net revenue, including interest, 
of £68 367, from which had to be deducted the interest on the Four per Cent. 
F.rst Mortgaze Debenture stock, £22,200, leaving a balance of £46,167, which 
with the £3, 81 brought f rward at June 30, 1912. made a total of £49,549, 
This amount had been appropriated as follows :—To renewal and contingency 
account £.0,476; to the payment cf interest cn the Four per Cent. Second 
Mortzage'Cumulative Income Debenture stock to June 30 last, £24.000. leaving to 
to be carried forward £5,072. The receipts from the railway constituied a record 
in the annals of the company, and this applied both to gross and net receipts. The 
receipts were to some exte: t helped by the carriage of railway construction ma- 
terial for the Gov: rnment,an assistance which they could not lock for in the future. 
The Wonean Hill--Mullewa Railway was like!y to be completed and opened in 
1914. The line could not fail to divert from this company’s railway some of 
the traffic which they had hitherto carried. The board had strong views upon 
the subject, and it was not too much to say that they rezarded the g:anting by 
the State Parliament of authority to construct tre line as an extremely unfriendly 
act; one which while injuring the taxpayers would also inflict great hardship on 
the company of a kind which tne propr-etors had the right to think they snould 
not be called upon to face in a British Dominion. Every possible argument 
which might be advanced by the Government for the construction of the railway 
had, before its construction was commenced, been met by an cffer on this com- 
pany’s part to build spur or loop lines’ The sales of land during the past year 
were extremely small. The proprietors wonld be prepared for that, because it 
had already been made clear that the direct™'s were concentrating on their 
ready-made farms scheme, and the results whch had already been attained by 
that scheme tended to show that the board were justified in promoting it. It 
would be obvious that the ready-made farms scheme was of infinitely greater 
advantage to the company than the mere selling of large blocks of undeveloped 
land, as the farms attracted settlers of a class who by their industry created 
traffic for the raiiway at once. 


The motion for the adoption of the repert and accounts was carvied 
unanimously. 
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Thz Subscription List will close on or before Monday, the 
22nd December, 19/3. 


THE GRAND TRUNK PACIFIC 
RAILWAY COMPANY 


Issue of £2,000,000 Seven-year Five per cent. Secured Notes, 

dated 2nd March, 1914, due 2nd March, 1921, Princ pal and 

Interest guaranteed by the Grand Trunk Railway Company of 
Canada, who wil! endorse the notes. 


Interest payable half-yearly on the 2nd September and 2nd March. 


The Notes, which wil’ be in denominations of £200 and £100, and which 
may be regi d as to principal only, will be further secured by the 
deposit with the Trustee of £3,000,000 Grand Trunk Pacific Four per 
cent. Debenture Stock, the value of which at the present market price 
of 84 percet. s £2,520,000. The Debenture Stock thus pledged will 
rank pari assu with that already issued. 


The Company reserves the right to redeem the Notes at 101 either as a 
whole, or in amounts of not less than £200,000 by drawings, on any 
interest date upon sixty da-s’ notice; and in the event of any notes 
being redeemed before the date of maturi y the Trustee will release a 
proportiona.e part of the Debenture Stock deposited with them as 
security. 


TRUSTEE: 
UNION OF LONDON & SMITH’S BANK, LIMITED. 


Issue price £97 per cent,. payable as follows :— 
£5 per cent. on Application. 


£20 do. on 5th January, 1914. 
£30 do. on 2nd February, 1914. 
£42— do. on .nd March, 1914. 
£97 


Payments may, if preferred, be made in full on either of the dates fixed 
for the pa:ment of the instalments due on the 5th January and 2nd 
February, under discount at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum. 


The Directors of the Granp Trunk Paciric Ratway Cowpany invite 
applications f r the above Not-s. th- proceeds of which will be applied in part 
to repay advances made by the Grand Trunk Railway Company, and towards 
providing th- Company's proportion of the expenditure required to complete 
the Mountain S: ction, aid also for the gene:al purposes of the Company. 

The gross rece,ts of the Grand Trunk Railway System, not including the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway, for the past ten years is shown in the following 
statement :— 


1903... 1908 £8,106.200 
1904 6. 994,200 1909 8,468,700 
1905... 7,415,700 1910 9,112,000 
196 8,536,000 1911 9,958,600 
190” oe 9,224,400 1912 10,866,800 


The receipts for 1913 to the 7th December show an increase of £834,000 over 
the record figures of 1912. 

The net revenue for the year 1912, after providing for the interest on the 
Debenture St:ck of the Grand Trunk Company, a ted to £965,000, and 
there is every probability that for the year 1913 it will exceed the sum of 
£1,000,000. 

The latest advice by cable from Mr. Chamberlain, the President of the 
Grand Trunk and Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Companies, states that the 
track of the Grand Trunk Pacific main line has been laid east of Piince Rupert 
315 miles, a further distance of 22 miles being ready for grading, and that west 
of Winnipeg th track has been laid for 1,231 miles, and an additional 100 miles 
of grading comp ¢ te, thus leaving only about 80 miles still to be constructed. 
It is expected the line wiil be joined up by June, 1914, and that throug» com- 
munication with the whole of the Grand Trunk Railway system will be effected. 

The Grand Trunk Pacific Railway is being worked on Construction Account 
until it is j pined up with the parent system. The gross receipts published since 
the ist January, 1913, only represent local traffic on the Prairie Section and Lake 
Superior Branch (1,104 miles), and it is estimated that up to the 3lst December, 
1913, they will amount to about £1,500,000. 

Interim Scrip Certificates with Coupon attached, pavable on the 2nd March 
next, representing the interest at 5 per cent. per annum on the instalments, will 
be issued in exchange for the Bankers’ Receipt for the payment on the 5th 
January, for which definitive Notes with half-yearly interest coupons attached 
will be issued after the 31st March, 1914. 

Applications mu-t be made on the form accompanying the prospectus and 
forwarded to the Company's Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Company, 
67, Lombard Street, E.C., with a deposit of £5 per cent. on the amount of 
notes applied for. 

Should it not be possible to make an allotment in full in respect of the 
amounts appli d for, any excess on the amount deposited on application will be 
applied towards the sum payable on the 5 h January, 1914. 

Prospectuses and Forms of Application can be obtained at the Officesof the 
Company ; of Messrs. Glyn, Mills, Currie & Company, 67, Lombard Street, E.C., 
and of Messrs. Coates, Son & Co., 99, Gresham Street, London, E.C. 


On behalf of the Board, 


ALFRED W. SMITHERS, 


London Committee, 
Chai = Grand Trunk Pacific Railway Company. 


Gr nd Trunk Railway Company of Canada. 
Dasnwoop House, 
No. 9, New Broap Street, Lonpon, E.C. 
17th December, 1913. 


SIERRA LEONE GOVERNMENT 
4°/, INSCRIBED STOCK, 


1938-1963. 
Issue of £1,000,000. 


Price of Issue, £97 per cent. 
Authorized by Ordinance No. 26 of 1913. 


£5 per cent. on application, and the balance payable as under :— 
£17 % on the 5th January, 1914. | £25 % on the 2nd Merci, 1914. 
£25 % on the 2nd February, 1914. | £25 % on the BOth iescu, 7914. 


Holders of the outstanding Sierra Leone Government 4 per Cent. 
Ten Year Convertible Bonds due ist June, 1914, can exchange their 
nds on the terms stated hereatter, viz, £1 0 of Stock and a cash 
payment of £3 12s. 7d. per Cent. for £100 of Bonds. 
The Government of Sierra Leone, having complied with the 
requirements of the Colonial Stock Act, 1900, as announced in the 
onuon Gazette of the 23rd September, 1902, Trustees are authorized to 
invest in this Stock, subject to the restrictions set forth in the Trustee 
Act, 1893. 
The Loan is required to redeem the outstanding 4 per Cent. Ten 
Year Convertible Bonds falling due on the Ist June, 1914, and to meet 
the cost of Railway Extension and Harbour Works in the Colony. 


THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, on behalf of the 
Government of Sierra Leone, inv te appiicatio:.s for the above amount 
of Stock, which will be issued under the pr: visions of th» General Loan 
and Inscribed Stock Ordinance, 1913, and will be inscribed in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the Cok nia: Stock Act, 1877, 40 &41 Vict. c. 59. 

Tne Loan is secured on the General Kevenues and Assets of the 
Government of Sierra Leone, and the principal wiil be payable at par, 
on the 15th June, 1963, by a Sinking Fund of 1 per cent. per annum, 
to be formed in this country under the management of the Crown 
Agents, who are appointed Trustees, but the Government of Sierra 
Leone will have the op:ion of redemption at par on or after the 15th of 
June, 1938, on giving six calendar months’ notice by advertisement im 
the London Gazette and in The Time newspaper, or by post to the then 
Stockholders at their registe ed addresses. 

The interest at the rate of 4 p.r cent per annum will be payable 
half-yeatly on the 15th ef June and the 15:h of December in each year, 
the first full half-year's interest, viz., £2 perc nt., b: ing payable on the 
15th of June next by Dividend Warrants, which, if cesired, may be 
transmitted by post, either to the St) ckholders, or to other person, 
bank, or firm, within the United Kingdom. Principal and Interest will 
be payable at the Office of the Crow” Agents for the Colonies, London. 

The Stock will be transferable at the Crown Agents’ Transfer 
Office, No 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., without charge and free of 
stamp duty. 

Stock Certificates to Bearer, of the denominations of £1000, £500 


, and £100, with coupons for the ha f-yearly Dividends attached, will be 


obtainable in exchange for Inscribed Stock at the Crown Agents’ 
Transf-r Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse + uildings, E.C., gn payment of the 
prescribed fees, and such Certificat~s can, if desired, be re-inscribed. 

Applications, which must be accumpanied by a deposit of £5 per 
cent., will be received at the Crown Agents Offices in Whiteha!] Gardens, 
London, S.W., and at No. 1 Toke: house Buildings, Lonuon, E.C , and 
the subsequent payments are to be made at the Crown A ‘ents’ Transfer 
Office, No. 1 Tokenhouse Buildings, E.C., not later than the dates 
above-men'ioned. 

The lst will be closed on or before Tuesday, the 23rd December. 

In case of partial allotment, the talance of the amount psid on 
applicatioa will be applied towards the payment of the fi si instalment. 
If there should be a su: plus after making that payment, such surplus 
will be refunded by cheque. 

Applications may be for he w ole or any part of theissue, butno allot- 
ment will be made of a less amount than £100 S ock or multiples hereof. 

Payments may be made in ful on the 5th day of January or on any 
subsequent date, under discount at the rate of 4 per c-nt. per annum. 

In the case cf default in the payment: f any instalment at its due date, 
the deposit and instalments previously paid will be liable to forfeiture. 

Atter payment by the allo tees of the instalment due on allotment, 
they will receive at the Crown Age: ts’ Transfer Off ce, No. 1 Tokenhouse 
Buildings, E.C., in exchange for the receipted Letter of Allotment, Scrip 
Ce'tificates, representing the Stock to which they will become entitled, 
and such Certificates may be inscrib: d either at the Crown Agents’ Office 
in Whitehall Gardens, S.W., or at their T:ansfer Office as soon as they 
are paid in full. 

Hotders of the Sierra Leone Four per Cent. Convertible Bonds 
maturing on the Ist June, 1914, can exchange their Bonds (with the 
Coupon due ist June, 1914, attached) for an equivalent nominal 
amount of this stock, and they will also receive an immediate cash 
payment of £3 12s. 7d. per cnt, being £), the difference between the 
par value of the maturing bonds and the issue price of the new stock, 

lus 12s. 7d. to place them on an equality with cash applicants. 
Fisiders should apply on the prescribed form, lodging it together with 
the maturing bonds at the Offices of the Crown Agents. A _ receipt 
w- Ii then be issued, which, after examination of the bonds, will be ex- 
changeable in due course for a Stock Receipt. The list of applications 
by holders ofthe old bonds wiil te clo on Tuesday, the 23rd of 
December. If the bonds cannot be deposited with the appiication, a 
Banker's undertaking to deposit them wiil be sufficient. é > 

The revenues of the colony of Si-rra L-one alone are liable in 
respect of the above Stock, and the dividends thereon, and the Con- 
solidated Fund of the Uni‘ed Kingdom and the Commissioners of His 
Majesty’s Treasury are not directly «r indirectly liable or responsible 
for the payment of the Stock or of the dividends thereon, or for any 
matter relating thereto (Act 40 & 41 Vict. c. 59). 


Forms of Application, and a Statistical Statement relative to the 
Public Debt, Revenue, Expenditure, and Trade of the Colory from 1903 
to 1912, may be obtained by applying at the Offices of the Crown Agents 
for the Colonies in Whitehall Gardens, $,W., and at No. 1 Tokenhouse 
Buildings, E.C.; at that of Messrs. MULLENS, MARSHALL & Co., 13 
George S reet, Mansion House, E.C. ; of Messrs. J. & A. SCRIMGEOUR, 
Hatton Court, Threadneedle Street, FE C.; and at the Bank of British 
West Africa, Limited, 17 & 18 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and 14 Castle 
Stre t, Liverpool; and copies of the Ordinances may seen on 
application at the Office of the Crown Agents in Whitehall Gardens. 

OFFICE OF THE CROWN AGENTS FOR THE COLONIES, 

WHITEHALL GARDENS LONDON, 
19th 
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THE PERFECTED SYSTEM OF 
LIFE ASSURANCE. 


LEGAL GENERAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


Established 1836. 
HEAD OFFICE: 10 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Under the Universities Assurance Scheme 
recently instituted with the approval of the 


BOARD OF EDUCATION 


This Society ALONE was selected for 
ALL Branches of the Scheme. 


TOTAL FUNDS £9,500,000 


: Number of New Sums Rate of Compound 
Put. Policies issued. | Assured. Bonus Declared. 


1882-1886 | 758 | 1,637,586 | 31s, Pec 
1887-1891 | 2,516 | 3,827,956 | 35s. , 
1892-1896 | 3,034 | 5,485,146 | 38s. ,, 
1897-1901 | 3,817 | 6,786,706 | 38s. ,, 
1902-1906 | 11,757 | 12,330,583 | 38s. ,, 
1907-1911 | 18,933 | 16,034,833 | 38s. ,, 


7 Printe fo Proprietors by w. H.S & Son, ter Lane, E B.C. and Published Pace, a 
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